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ABSTRACT 


This paper continues the examination of recent publications adverse to the con- 
ception of instinct as fundamental for social psychology, and is thus a continuation of 
my article on “‘The Use and Abuse of Instinct” in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology 
and Social Psychology (December, 1921). The publications here examined are Pro- 
fessor John Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct and Professor Knight Dunlap’s presi- 
dential address to the American Psychological Association, 1922. It is shown that 
the acceptance-of Professor Dewey’s views would condemn us to found our social psy- 
chology on vague generalities; and that Professor Dunlap’s proposal to make “desires” 
the foundation stones of social psychology is merely a somewhat obscure and confused 
restatement of the “instinct theory.” 


Some two years ago I wrote an article examining some of the 
objections that had been raised in recent publications against the 
conception of instinct in general and especially against the use of it 
as a fundamental conception for social psychology. In spite of my 
endeavor to stem what seemed to me a reactionary and obscurantist 
tide, the tide has flowed on in the form of books and articles of simi- 
lar tendency, that is to say, tending to discredit and reject the con- 
ception of instinct as a fact of human nature. 

*Paper read in the division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation at the 


Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society, held in Washington, 
D.C., December 29, 1923. 
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I propose, in this paper, briefly to examine some of the more 
important of these writings in respect of this tendency.’ Most 
important and influential of all these (if one may judge of this by the 
eminence of the author and the extremely eulogistic reception of the 
work by the reviewers) is Professor John Dewey’s Human Nature 
and Conduct; An Introduction to Social Psychology (New York, 1922). 

In the year 1917 Professor Dewey published an article in which 
he seemed to welcome and accept whole-heartedly my treatment of 
instinct as fundamental for social psychology.? He wrote: 

I hope I may find general agreement in pointing to the work of McDougall 
and Thorndike as indicative of the next great force in social psychology 
Thenceforth our social psychology is placed upon the sure ground of observation 
of instinctive behavior. 


He welcomed 


. . . . The advent of the new type of psychology which builds frankly on 
the original activities of man and asks how these are altered, requalified, and 
reorganized in consequence of their exercise in specifically different environments. 


This seemed almost to warrant the belief that the hope with 
which I wrote my Social Psychology was about to be fulfilled, the 
hope, namely, that my exposition of the human instincts and of the 
processes by which the instinctive dispositions become modified 
and organized in sentiments, and the sentiments organized in the 
system which we call “‘character,”’ might be accepted as a first and 
much-needed approximation to an agreed basis for social psychology 
and all the social sciences. 

But, in the book under review, Professor Dewey goes back upon 
his indorsement, and would almost seem to retract it entirely. He 
makes no explicit reference to my work; but in his Preface he tells 
us that his book “seriously sets forth a belief that an understanding 
of habit and of different types of habit is the key to social psychol- 
ogy.” Accordingly, the book opens with six chapters devoted to 
the exposition of habit, and in the following section are two chapters 
which aim to show that there are “‘no separate instincts.” 


«If my criticism should seem rude and gloveless, I would plead in excuse that 
trenchant mutual criticism among psychologists seems to me to be much needed at the 
present time. 

2 “The Need for Social Psychology,” Psychology (revised), Vol. XXIV. 
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In the chapters on habit we are told that ‘All virtues and vices 
are habits”; that “all habits are affections, that all have projectile 
power”’; that 
All habits are demands for certain kinds of activity; and they constitute the 
self. In any intelligible sense of the word will, they are will. They form our 
effective desires and they furnish us with our working capacities. They rule 
out thoughts, determining which shall appear and be strong and which shall 
pass from light into obscurity. 


We are told also that all habits are in continued operation. 


Were it not for the continued operation of all habits in every act, no such 
thing as character could exist. There would simply be a bundle, an untied 
bundle at that, of isolated acts. Character is the interpenetration of habits; 
. . . « The dynamic force of habit taken in connection with the continuity of 
habits with one another explains the unity of character and conduct, or speaking 
more concretely of motive and act, will and deed. 


He writes of “‘the motor urgent force of habit,’’ and says: 


A habit impeded in overt operation continues nonetheless to operate. It 
manifests itself in desireful thought Morals mean established collective 
habits Habit is energy organized in certain channels. .. . . And to under- 
stand the existence of organized ways or habits we surely need to go to physics, 
chemistry and physiology rather than to psychology Emotion is a per- 


turbation from clash or failure of habit, and reflection, roughly speaking, is the 
painful effort of disturbed habits to readjust themselves. 

Habits formed in process of exercising biological aptitudes are the sole 
agents of observation, recollection, foresight and judgment. 

Concrete habits do all the perceiving, recognizing, imagining, recalling, 
judging, conceiving and reasoning that is done. 

Every habit is impulsive, that is projective, urgent, and the habit of know- 
ing is no exception The primary fact is that man is a being who responds 
in action to the stimuli of the environment... . . Man is a creature of habit, 
not of reason nor yet of instinct. 


From all of these passages, and from the context of the first six 
chapters, one might fairly conclude that Professor Dewey is just 
an orthodox stimulus-response behaviorist, set upon substituting 
for psychology a study of mechanical reflexes and deducing his physi- 
ology of reflexes from the mechanistic dogma. And that school 
is doubtless inclined to welcome him to the fold as a much valued 
recruit. 

But any such conclusion would be hasty. Although Dewey 
has fairly boxed the compass with habits, so that it may seem that no 
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fact or function of human nature is left over for recognition as other 
than habit, yet he finds room for two other great principles or func- 
tions, namely impulse, and thought or intelligence. After per- 
suading us in Part I that all is habit and habit is all in all, Dewey 
goes on in Part II to give us some account of impulses. ‘Habits as 
organized activities are secondary and acquired, not native and 
original. They are outgrowths of unlearned activities which are 
part of man’s endowment at birth.” And these “unlearned activi- 
ties” are by no means mere mechanical reflexes. 


It goes without saying that original, unlearned activity has its distinctive 
place and that an important one in conduct. Impulses are the pivots upon which 
the reorganization of activities turn, they are agencies of deviation, for giving new 
directions to old habits and changing their quality. Consequently whenever 
we are concerned with understanding social transition and flux or with projects 
for reform, personal and collective, our study must go to analysis of native 
tendencies. Interest in progress and reform is, indeed, the reason for the present 
great development of scientific interest in primitive human nature. If we 
inquire why men were so long blind to the existence of powerful and varied 
instincts in human beings, the answer seems to be found in the lack of a con- 
ception of orderly progress. It is fast becoming incredible that psychologists 
disputed as to whether they should choose between innate ideas and an empty, 
passive, wax-like mind. For it seems as if a glance at a child would have 
revealed that the truth lay in neither doctrine, so obvious is the surging of 
specific native activities The discovery of the scope and force of instincts 
has led many psychologists to think of them as the fountain head of all conduct. 
. . . . Native activities are organs of re-organization and re-adjustment. 


He goes on to indict educationists on the ground that their aim has 
been too often mere training, the formation of habits, the kind of 
educational aim in fact which inevitably goes with the acceptance 
of the doctrine of the all-importance of habit set forth by Dewey in 
his first six chapters. In this connection he writes: 


There has grown up some consciousness of the extent to which a future new 
society of changed purposes and desires may be created by a deliberate humane 
treatment of the impulses of youth. This is the meaning of education; for a 
truly humane education consists in an intelligent direction of native activities 
in the light of the possibilities and necessities of the social situation; ... . if 
modern thought and sentiment is to escape from this division, it must be through 
utilizing released impulse as an agent of steady reorganization of custom and 
institutions. 
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These “‘impulses” or “‘native activities,” then, are sharply and 
rightly distinguished from habits. We are told that “habit and 
impulse may war with each other.” 

It might perhaps be inferred from the chapter on ‘‘ No Separate 
Instincts” that Dewey has fallen back upon the old doctrine of 
Bain, to the effect that the organism contains a reservoir of undi- 
rected spontaneity, an indefinite capacity to put forth effort or 
striving of a perfectly general or non-specific kind; from which 
undifferentiated matrix all habits are gradually formed. Orit might 
be supposed that his excessive stressing of the réle of habit was due 
to his acceptance in a very literal sense of James’s untenable “law 
of the transitoriness of instinct,” the doctrine that instincts, if and 
when evoked, at once become habits, but, if not evoked at the appro- 
priate moment of development of the young organism, atrophy and 
disappear completely. 

But a closer reading shows that Dewey accepts neither of these 
doctrines, as we may see from the following passages: 

While childhood is the conspicuous proof of the renewing of habit rendered 
possible by impulse, the /atter never wholly ceases to play its refreshing réle in adult 
life. If it did, life would petrify, society stagnate. Instinctive reactions are 
sometimes too intense to be woven into a smooth pattern of habits. Under 
ordinary circumstances they appear to be tamed to obey their master, custom. 
But extraordinary crises release them and they show by wild violent energy 
how superficial is the control of routine [i.e., habit] At critical moments 
of unusual stimuli the emotional outbreak and rush of instincts dominating all 
activity show how superficial is the modification which rigid habit has been 
able to effect. 


Further: 

There always exists a goodly store of non-functioning impulses which may 
be drawn upon. Their manifestation and utilization is called conversion or 
regeneration when it comes suddenly. But they may be drawn upon continu- 
ously and moderately. Then we call it learning or educative growth. Rigid 
custom signifies, not that there are no such impulses, but that they are not 
organically taken advantage of. As a matter of fact, the stiffer and the more 
encrusted the customs, the larger is the number of instinctive activities that 
find no regular outlet and that accordingly merely await a chance to get an 
irregular, uncodrdinated manifestation. 

Also: 

The moral problem in child and adult alike as regards impulse and instinct 

is to utilize them for formation of new habits. 
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Dewey tells us also that he uses “the words instinct and impulse 
as practical equivalents”’ and, like James, he asserts that man has 
more instincts than the beasts. Nor are these instincts or impulses, 
these ‘native activities,’ purely non-specific, i.e., without specific 
tendency toward an end or goal, merely so many packets of conative 
energy, all alike and equally capable of urging the organism toward 
any and every end; comparable to the cartridges which form the 
stock of energy of a machine gun, energies that may be turned 
toward any goal by the directing intelligence. For Dewey speaks of 
“‘the impulse of fear,” and says that it ““may become abject cow- 
ardice, prudent caution, reverence for superiors or respect for 
equals.” He writes also of ‘‘a possessive tendency,” of ‘the pro- 
prietory impulse,” of “‘the intensity of the sexual instinct,” of 
“impulse toward food,” of ‘‘the impulse to look and see”; and he 
tells us that ‘“‘among the native activities of the young are some that 
work toward accommodation, assimilation, reproduction, and others 
that work toward exploration, discovery and creation,” and that 
‘there are an indefinite number of original or instinctive activities, 
which are organized into interests and dispositions according to the 
situations to which they respond.” Further, “‘Every impulse is, as 
far as it goes, force, urgency. It must either be used in some func- 
tion, direct or sublimated, or be driven into a concealed, hidden 
activity”; and he speaks of the balking and twisting of impulses and 
of ‘‘ the evils of suppression of impulse.” 

The foregoing citations make it clear that Dewey is no exponent 
of the doctrine that man is a bundle of mechanical reflexes; but 
that rather he accepts without reserve the hormic theory of human 
and animal activity, that he recognizes purpose or purposive striving 
as fundamental for psychology; that he recognizes also that innate 
human nature comprises an array of native activities, tendencies, 
impulses, or instincts. Yet we are sternly forbidden to attempt to 
define the nature of these impulses, to attempt to discover toward 
what goals they tend or impel us. 

In my Social Psychology I took the view that if, as I maintained, 
human nature does comprise such native impulses or tendencies, 
it must be a prime task of the psychologist to attempt to ascertain 
their nature and number; and that some progress with this task is 
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especially the prime condition of the building up of social psychology. 
This was the proposition which in 1917 Dewey seemed to indorse 
unreservedly. Butnowhe tells usthat there are no separate instincts, 
and forbids us to attempt to define them. He asserts that 

To increase the creative phase and the humane quality of these activities [the 
indefinite number of original or instinctive activities] is an affair of modifying 
the social conditions which stimulate, select, intensify, weaken and co-ordinate 
native activities. The first step in dealing with it [i.e., with the increasing of 
the creative phase and the humane quality of the instinctive tendencies or 
impulses] is to increase our detailed scientific knowledge. 


Here the reader may well suppose that Dewey means that the first 
step must be to increase our knowledge of the tendencies in ques- 
tion. Butno. In his opinion, no such knowledge is required, and 
the attempt to acquire it is taboo. The knowledge he refers to, as 
needing to be increased, is knowledge, not of the impulses, but of 
social situations. For he goes on: ‘We need to know exactly the 
selective and directive force of each social situation; exactly how 
each tendency is promoted and retarded.” Could anything be 
more perverse? How can we hope to know how each tendency is 
promoted and retarded by social situations unless we have some 
notion of the nature of these tendencies, unless we can, however 
imperfectly, define each tendency ? 

The reader turns with some curiosity to the chapters on “Classi- 
fication of Instincts’’ and ‘‘No Separate Instincts’’ to discover the 
grounds of this taboo upon all attempts to study and understand 
the instinctive tendencies. And to his astonishment he finds that 
the only grounds of it adduced by Professor Dewey are three in 
number. First, all definition and classification are for some purpose. 
But surely this in itself does not invalidate them. If the purpose 
be good, namely, a better understanding of human nature, the 
definitions achieved may be valid and useful. If this ground be 
accepted, every human undertaking and especially all drawing of 
distinctions must be equally condemned and tabooed, and we must 
renounce all science and return to the indiscriminating ignorance 
of the savage or the animal. 

Secondly, Dewey adduces the vulgar objection that various 
writers have defined very variously the number and nature of the 
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instinctive tendencies of human nature. But surely this is only a 
good reason why an authority such as Dewey should throw himself 
into the task of critically examining and improving upon the 
attempts of previous writers, rather than place a taboo upon all 
such attempts. 

Thirdly, Dewey points out, as has often been pointed out before, 
that various writers, from Thomas Hobbes to Nietzsche and Freud 
and Trotter, have seized upon some one instinctive tendency, and 
have worked it for all and for far more than it was worth, seeking to 
make it the spring of all human activity and the master-key to the 
understanding of all social phenomena. There again, surely, our 
reaction to such errors should be, not to condemn all attempts at 
definition and understanding, and to take refuge in vague generali- 
ties, as Dewey does; but rather, taking warning from such errors, to 
improve upoa such ill-balanced attempts by undertaking a more 
discriminating analysis. 

In the pages devoted to the discussion of motives we find similar 
confusion, inconsistency, and wilful obscurantism. “There is,” 
we are told, “doubtless some sense in saying that every conscious 
act has an incentive or motive’’; and on the same page: 


In every fundamental sense it is false that a man requires a motive to make 
him do something The whole concept of motives is in truth extra- 
psychological But when we want to get him to act in this specific way 
rather than in that, when we want to direct his activity, that is to say in a speci- 
fied channel, then the question of motive is pertinent. A motive is then that 
element in the total complex of a man’s activity which, if it can be sufficiently 
stimulated, will result in an act having specified consequences 
ment in an act viewed as a tendency to produce such and such consequences is 
a motive 
stituent in habit, a factor in a disposition. In general its meaning is simple. 
But in fact motives are as numerous as are original impulses activities multi- 
plied by the diversified consequences they produce. 


Is it not implied in the last paragraph cited that motives are the 
native impulses directed through past experience upon specialized 
ends or goals? How, then, are they extra-psychological? And 
how can we understand and evaluate and direct them, unless we 
understand the nature of those impulses ? 
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One might speculate on the motives which have led Professor 


“ Dewey into this strange position. But I will content myself with 
pointing out what seem to me the intellectual errors involved. 
1 First, Dewey begins by accepting the vulgar overestimation of 
habit; and he adopts the practice of using “habit” in the widest pos- 
. sible sense, so that he can speak of “intellectual habits’’ and of “habits 
d of independent judgment and of inventive initiation”; yet at the 
d same time he fails to distinguish between the many different kinds 
to of habit, and makes such a purely bodily habit as the habit of stand- 
a” ing in a certain posture the type ofall habit, and so can say that “to 
“a understand habits we surely need to go to physics, chemistry, and 
at physiology rather than psychology.” | 
ie Secondly, Dewey neglects consistently the distinction between 
i activity and disposition, a distinction on which I have so repeatedly i 
“ insisted as essential to clear thinking on this topic; and this neglect 
infects all his exposition with ambiguity. If he observed the dis- 
™ tinction, instead of saying that we inherit as part of our endowment 
5.” at birth unlearned activities and impulses, he would say that we 
ol inherit dispositions to such activities or impulses. Then he would 
have to recognize that such dispositions are concrete facts of struc- 
ture, and would find the attempt to distinguish, enumerate, and 
ake describe these several dispositions no more “one of the conspicuous 
at traits of highbrowism, the essence of false abstractionism”’ than is 
eci- the attempt of the anatomist to distinguish, enumerate, and describe 
that the several muscles of the skeletal system. Rather he would recog- 
ntly nize that, just as some success in the latter attempt must be the 
- foundation of all understanding of the mechanical movements of 
a the limbs, so some success in the former must be the foundation of all 
ple. understanding of the purposive movements or activities of the mind. 
ulti- Thirdly, Dewey implicitly rejects the principle which I have 
adopted as the surest guide to the identification of our impulses, 
the namely, the qualities of emotional experience that accompany 
zed impulsive actions or the evocation of the impulses. For he repeats 
And the doctrine, enunciated by him thirty years ago, that emotion is the 
result of a clash of habits, a doctrine the evidence for which I have 


demanded in vain on more than one occasion. 
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Fourthly, Dewey asserts the common view that all habits are 
impulsive, are urgent motor forces. I have recently shown reasons," 
to my mind conclusive, for believing that this common assumption 
is false, and that motor habits as such are mere inert machinery 
requiring to be actuated by impulses from the native disposition 
or instincts. Of course, if, with Dewey, we speak of sentiments as 
habits, then it is true that such habits contain their own impulsive 
force, for they incorporate instinctive dispositions. And here we 
see one bad result of using the word “habit” in an indiscriminating 
fashion to cover all mental structure built up through individual ex- 
perience. For this practice leads Dewey to confound sentimentswith 
simple motor habits, and to assume that whatever is true of the one 
class is true also of the other. Yet Dewey seems to be subconsciously 
aware of the fact that motor habits have no impulsive power, in 
spite of his assertion to the contrary. For, after discussing the 
impulses, he no longer speaks of habits as the motive forces, but 
almost invariably uses the expression “impulses and habits.” 

Professor Knight Dunlap, in his presidential address to the 
Psychological Association,? returns to the attack upon my contribu- 
tions to social psychology. Generously recognizing that my Jniro- 
duction initiated a new school, he attacks both my conception of 
the group mind and my use of instinct, and proposes a substitute 
for the latter. I admit that the exposition of instinct in my Social 
Psychology was faulty, as proved by the fact that Professor Dunlap 
has not understood it. I hope that the more recent exposition of 
my Outline’ improves upon the older one. Dunlap is especially 
concerned to know what is that central core of instinct on which I 
have insisted as a relatively unchanging fact of structure, which 
endures as a self-identical whole although its expressions may suffer 
much modification in detail, and although it may enter into the 
constitution of various sentiments. He concludes that I “really 
mean that the emotion is the ‘central’ portion of the instinct.” 
Here he displays and attributes to me the same resolute neglect of 
the distinction between activity or process, on the one hand, and 


t “Motives in the Light of Recent Discussion,’ Mind, Vol. XXIX N.S. No. 115. 
2 “The Foundations of Social Psychology,” Psychological Review, March, 1923. 
3 Outline of Psychology. New York: Scribners, 1923. 
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disposition or structure, on the other, of which I have complained 
in criticizing Professor Dewey. I do not mean that the central 
portion is the emotion. I mean that it is an affective-conative 
disposition, a fact of mental structure which can only be defined in 
terms of its expressions in the successive activities which it partially 
determines and in which its nature is revealed, expressions of two 
kinds, on the one hand in consciousness, as emotional and conative 
experiences such as angry or sexual or self-assertive impulse ad 
desire or fearful aversion, and on the other hand bodily changes and 
movements adapted to bring about the satisfaction of the appetitive 
or aversive impulse. 

Dunlap proposes to put in the place of such affective-conative 
dispositions the specific processes of desire. He rightly points out 
that desire has been grossly neglected in recent American textbooks 
of psychology, an inevitable result of the prevalence of the mechani- 
cal psychology of sensations and reflexes. 

Dunlap says: “‘It must not be supposed that in desire I am offer- 
ing a mere formal substitute for the instincts.” I desire to show that 
this is exactly what he does propose to do. He goes on: 

The instincts are not concrete facts, but are points of view from which we 
classify the mass of activities. Desires on the other hand... . are 


actual facts in the organism . . . . we may classify desires among feelings or 
affections Feelings are literally conditions and processes in the soma 


and viscera. 


He proposes to recognize provisionally nine desires: 


. . . . Alimentary desire, excretory desire, desire of rest, desire of activity, 
desire of shelter, amatory desire, parental desire, desire of preéminence, and 
desire of conformity. 


Each of these is, he says, an objective fact of immediate experience; 
they are experienced by reactions initiated principally in receptors 
of the afferent visceral branch of the nervous system; they are 
experienceable objects, and they are real stimulus patterns, and we 
might “guess at the tissues in which certain of these desires occur.” 
Also the afferent current derived from a desire must go somewhere, 
and so a desire contributes a driving force, energizing and activating 
the whole reaction system. 
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This activation is not the function of desire alone, but is also the work of 
many other feelings and emotions. Hunger, fear, rage, pain, joy and localized 
sex feeling are illustrations of feelings which have “driving force.”” But none 
of these have social value except in so far as they involve, also, or are derived 


from, desire. 

After this description, in which the language of the new realism 
is strangely blended with that of introspection, desires being 
described both as chemical changes in visceral tissues, peripheral 
stimulus patterns, and as facts of immediate experience or feelings, 
and also as driving forces, Dunlap seems to become obscurely aware 
of some confusion in his language. Writing of “‘the desire of con- 
formity,” he says: ‘‘ Perhaps I should not call it the desire, but rather 
the radical of the desire.” And he postulates a similar “radical”’ 
for each of the other of his nine fundamental social desires which, 
he affirms, must be the basis of all social psychology. 

In this use of the word “radical,’’ Dunlap seems to express a 
dawning recognition of the distinction between process and struc- 
ture, function and disposition. Clearly, if I experience “desire of 
conformity ’’ on two or many occasions, it is not literally true to say 
that on each of these occasions I am moved by the same desire; 
rather, I am moved on the several occasions by the same kind of 
desire; on each occasion the process or activity of desire is unique; 
but the similarity as experience and as function of the desires of 
successive occasions justifies us in classing them together under the 
one name “desire of conformity.’”’ Further, we may assume that 
all these similar desires which we class together by the aid of one 
name spring from, or are conditioned by, one enduring self-identical 
disposition or structural feature of our constitution. I am not 
concerned now with the question how such a disposition may be 
best described. I am willing for the moment to accept Dunlap’s 
view that it may be described in terms of structure and chemical 
constitution of some visceral tissue or tissues. What I wish to 
bring out is the fact that Dunlap agrees with me in recognizing a 
number of relatively enduring dispositions, from each of which 
spring on successive occasions (or each of which is the indispensable 
condition of the rise of) desires of a certain class, desires of conform- 
ity, of sex, of food, etc. This recognition of enduring features of 
our constitution is the procedure which Dewey labels “one of the 
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conspicuous traits of highbrowism, the essence of false abstraction- 
ism.”” I am glad to welcome in Professor Dunlap a fellow “high- 
browist.”” My “desire of conformity” finds a certain satisfaction 
in this recognition of a fellow-member of the herd of “highbrowists.”’ 

The most important point is, then, that Dunlap agrees with me in 
the recognition of these dispositions, enduring and relatively unchan- 
ging springs or sources of recurrent desires. The important differ- 
ences between us are the following: First, that, while Dunlap prefers 
to call such an enduring disposition “‘a desire’? and thus to confuse 
it with the successive desires which are conditioned by it, I prefer 
to use a terminology which distinguishes the disposition from its 
functioning or from the functionings, the successive activities, of 
which it is a main condition, and, therefore, I speak of such an 
enduring disposition as an affective-conative disposition; and, sec- 
ondly, I attempt to relate such an afiective-conative disposition 
to our emotional experiences, on the one hand, and, on the other 
hand, to the facts of instinctive behavior such as we observe in the 
animals; and I regard each such disposition as the “central part’”’ 
or relatively unchanging part of an innate, inborn, or instinctive 
disposition. 

Thus, in my view, an instinct is not “a point of view” nor “‘a 
systematic group of activities”; it is as concrete a fact as Dunlap’s 
“desire” or ‘radical of a desire,’ and plays in my psychology the 
same réle which Dunlap assigns to a desire or the radical of a desire 
in his. 

The third difference between us is that we do not entirely agree 
as to the number and nature of these radicals of desire, these 
affective-conative dispositions, proper to the human species. Dun- 
lap names nine such; while I, in my recent Oudline, have proposed 
to recognize thirteen major dispositions and a small number of 
minor dispositions of this affective-conative class. Dunlap seems 
to have reached his list by a simple process of inspection, much as 
Descartes and Spinoza achieved their strangely confused lists of 
passions.* I, on the other hand, have tried to make use of the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of human with animal evolution, and of a 

* But as Sir Leslie Stephen has said: “‘Human nature is compounded of too many 


elements, too intricately blended, for any off-hand guesses of the cleverest philosopher 
to be of much value.” 
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wide survey of animal and human behavior, and have called to my 
aid the principle that emotional experiences may serve as recognition 
marks of the impulses or desires which they accompany and qualify. 

But these differences are of minor importance compared with 
our agreement. For we agree in the all-important principle that the 
basis of social psychology must be the definition of the several 
enduring dispositions from which spring the desires of the several 
classes. ‘This common ground is the all-important thing: for, this 
being given, we can (in spite of Professor Dewey’s taboo) go forward 
with the common task of distinguishing them, defining their modes 
of operation, and tracing their growth and functioning in the lives 
of individuals and of societies. 

Dunlap remarks that “we have travelled far in three years” 
in this field. ‘To me it seems that we have not traveled at all, unless 
it be backward, since the publication of my Social Psychology in 
1908. The fact that Dunlap has arrived at what is substantially 
my position (although he professes to repudiate my views) affords 
some hope that we may begin to travel forward. 


DISCUSSION 


L. L. BERNARD 
University of Minnesota' 


I also was surprised upon reading Human Nature and Conduct to note that 
Professor Dewey had apparently reversed himself on the matter of instinct. It 
is not strange, therefore, that there is the dualism cf emphasis upon instinct and 
habit in this book which Professor McDougall mentions. It is due, I believe, 
to the fact that he has not yet made a complete adjustment between his new 
and old views on the subject. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Professor McDougall overemphasizes this 
dualism and conflict. When Dewey emphasizes the importance of habits he is 
thinking of the finished acts, of man acting as a trained, character-formed mem- 
ber of society. When he stresses native impulses he is thinking of the biological 
raw material (reflexes, random movements, etc.) out of which and upon which 
future habit-formed conduct must be built. Dewey does not deny the existence 
of these native impulses, but he minimizes the importance of their study rela- 
tively, I think, to the study of the environment. 


* No copy of Professor Kantor’s paper having been furnished me for discussion, 
no reference is made to it in this discussion. 
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He stresses the study of the environment, of the social pressures, because 
he regards the native impulses as relatively fixed, as practically never (except 
under very great stress or in unusual situations) coming into unmodified and 
direct overt expression. The environment, with its social pressures, is the 
changing and active factor in the building of conduct and character, hence the 
supreme importance of the study of its content (social situations) and of its 
product (habits). 

In so far as he is opposed to the study of the underlying native, or instinc- 
tive content, merely because it never or practically never appears in pure 
unmodified form in conduct, I of course cannot agree with him. I have empha- 
sized in several publications my own view that we need badly to study man’s 
native equipment, and that this equipment does not consist of Mr. McDougall’s 
seven or twelve or thirteen or more instincts (which are really only habit and 
value complexes) nor of Professor James’s forty or fifty instincts, but of hun- 
dreds or even thousands of much simpler processes, reflexes, etc., which underlie 
habits and are lost in them in their completed form. But the fact still remains, 
and Dewey is right, in this regard, that habits—the finished content of conduct 
—and the social pressures which produce habits are the most important objects 
of study, for the sociologist at least, if not for the psychologist. 

I would, however, make this concession to Mr. McDougall’s criticism of 
Mr. Dewey, that while the latter is in the main correct in his viewpoint, I do 
not believe he has yet analyzed his subject to the extent of knowing just why 
he is correct. He is still in process of swapping intellectual horses in the middle 
of our modern stream of psychological thought. I think one of the sources of 
Mr. Dewey’s confusion arises from the fact that, having had to abandon the 
old concept of highly complex instincts, which he formerly held in common with 
Mr. McDougall and others, he has not yet proceeded to the further analysis of 
substitute instinctive content. He has not pushed his analysis down to the 
relatively innate native content processes or raw material out of which habits 
are built under environmental pressures, and he covers up the inadequacy of 
his analysis by denying its necessity—a device not unknown even to scholars, 
however little self-consciously they may use the device. 

Of Mr. McDougall’s four general criticisms of Dewey, I would say: 

1. I see no objection to speaking of habit wherever any physical or mental 
redirection or reorganization of the individual’s adjustments may occur, whether 
this redirection and reorganization be of movement, ideas, or emotions. 
Dewey’s insistence upon getting back to the chemical and physical processes 
of the organism which account for the redirection or reorganization of the indi- 
vidual seems to me to be in keeping with a universal and laudable tendency in 
science to displace wherever possible mere verbal concepts with concrete analy- 
sis of underlying causal phenomena. Only thus is progress in any science made. 

2. I wonder if so much of a distinction as Mr. McDougall urges between 
activity and disposition is justifiable. Are not the overt or visible activity 
and the disposition or neural organization of the act merely the outer (visible) 
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and the inner (invisible) aspects, respectively, of the same total act? Each act 
has its neural as weil as its muscular organization. That is, activity is not 
merely muscular, but it is neuro-muscular, and the neural organization aspect 
of the act may become cerebral. If, then, redirected or reorganized activity 
(which we call habit) involves reorganization of disposition (the neural side) 
as well as of overt response, why should we not apply the term “habit” to both 
of these aspects of the act? Is not the fallacy really in assuming that all dis- 
positions are inherited and therefore cannot be acquired ? 

3. Admitting for the sake of argument that impulses may be characterized 
in terms of accompanying emotions, I deny that this fact refutes Dewey’s 
contention; for the criticism has point only if we hold with Mr. McDougall 
that emotions must be organized only within the heredity. That view, as I 
have indicated in other publications, I regard as untenable. 

4. I believe that we cannot escape looking upon sentiments and other affec- 
tive sanctions to conduct as acquired, hence it seems that we must regard habits 
as carrying just as much of their own impulsive force or urge as instincts are 
supposed to carry according to the instinctivist theory. 

Regarding Professor Dunlap’s substitution of desires for instincts I agree 
thoroughly with Mr. McDougall that he has in the main only changed the 
name. However, I think one improvement must be recognized in this change 
of name. Obviously, the desire is a composite of experience as well as of inherit- 
ance, and, therefore, the desires theory makes room for the functioning of 
habit and of the organization of the control of conduct under environmental 
pressures in a way which instinct cannot provide for. However, I believe that 
the desires classification of Dunlap (and of many other writers, especially of the 
sociologists who have used it, such as Ward, Ross, Small, Ratzenhofer) is open 
to the same fundamental objection as the complex instinct classifications, in 
that all such classifications merely block the way to further analysis of conduct 
and of the causes and organization of conduct in a social world. They sub- 
stitute mere suspended verbal concepts for data, and thus transform the descrip- 
tion of conduct into a barren logic of unreal behavior concepts or an intellectual 
puzzle. What we really need to do is to get back of such artificial concepts, 
treated as ultimate causes, to an analysis of those true ultimate causes of the 
redirection of conduct, both instinctive and environmental, both biological and 
social, which have resulted in this nodulation of experience which we mistakenly 
objectify as indivisible realities, such as the complex so-called instincts and 
desires. Let us analyze these so-called instincts and desires (which are not 
really original and underived at all) and see what has organized them, as they are. 
When we discover these organizing forces we shall have in our possession the 
data with which to proceed in the creation of other desires and especially of 
useful motives to action, and not until then. And here at this low level of 
causation lie the fundamental problems of sociology, in an analysis of the root 
causes of conduct. The concepts of the complex so-called instincts of Mr. 
McDougall’s brand and of the desires of Mr. Dunlap’s brand are but screens in 
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our way, obscuring the real underlying problems of conduct and character 
control. 

In conclusion, I should like to state my regret that Mr. McDougall has seen 
fit to turn his paper into a review of two publications instead of undertaking an 
independent and constructive treatment of his announced theme. 

I should like to answer the question in his title by saying most decisively 
for myself that the sociologist and the social psychologist cannot dispense with 
instincts. The concept is as necessary as that of environment. But I do not 
believe that Mr. McDougall’s and most other classification of so-called instincts 
represent instincts at all. They are mainly the products of experience. They 
are, therefore, primarily habit complexes or even abstract value complexes. 
We have now reached a stage in psychological analysis when we can go back of 
these verbal concepts to an investigation of the underlying and much more 
simple and elementary constituent native processes in man.’ 


* For a more extensive treatment of this point of view see the writer’s article, 
“The Misuse of Instinct in the Social Sciences,” Psychological Review, March, 1921. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL FOUNDATION OF A SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY‘ 


J. R. KANTOR 
Indiana University 


ABSTRACT 


How can the social sciences be solidly established ?—The humanistic and social 
scientists in order to make their disciplines into true sciences must follow the workers in 
the physicochemical disciplines in extruding from their domains animatistic and other 
supernatural forces. For all sciences must be natural—must deal with actually observ- 
able phenomena. The social scientist wrongly assumes psychics or animistic forces, 
such as instincts, are guaranteed by psychologists. The psychologist today abides by the 
canons of natural science and studies interacting things, i.e., persons (reactions) and 
stimuli. Social psychology, likewise a natural discipline, studies cultural reactions and 
institutions. Cultural reactions and institutions both developed and modified through 
mutual interaction. Mutual modifications of cultural responses and institutions tend in 
certain directions. Any such definite tendency we look upon as a specific historical 
development. Historical developments of cultural phenomena influenced and con- 
ditioned in various ways, by non-human phenomena, by human but non-psychological 
phenomena, by psychological but non-cultural phenomena, and finally by competing 
or interacting cultural phenomena. Jn no case, however, is any non-natural principle 
involved in a scientific description of social psychology. It is suggested that the same 
principle holds for the other phases of human phenomena which are not included in the 


data of social psychology. 


Undeniable is the fact that a tremendous need exists for a sound 
social science. Yet who would be so bold as to assert that such a 
much needed discipline actually exists? Unfortunately, what is 
today considered as social science constitutes for the most part a 
mass of unverified opinions or else trite inconsequential facts. And 
so it is with great envy that the social scientist looks across the bor- 
der of his field to the natural science domain. For the natural 
scientist has established for himself many principles leading not 
only to the understanding of facts but also to the control of them. 
How different is the situation in the social science realm! So great 
and so pressing a series of problems as only human phenomena can 
present us with is paraileled but by a slight and ineffective under- 
standing of social facts. 


*Paper read in the division on Psychic Factors in Social Causation at the 
Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society held in Washington, 
D.C., December 29, 1923. 
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And yet conditions are not as hopeless as they appear. Here 
an earnest warning is in order. When we contrast the natural and 
social sciences we must be very careful not to embrace the myth 
concerning the entire sufficiency of the physicochemical disciplines 
as over against the complete deficiency of the social sciences. In 
the first place, the natural scientist is not always so rigid in his criti- 
cal foundations as he might be, even though he is dealing with 
comparatively simple materials. On the other hand, the social 
scientist has or can have a vast amount of fundamental information 
concerning human phenomena, even though the circumstances of 
these phenomena may prevent him from making full use of such 
knowledge. We therefore deny the existence of an impassable 
barrier between the domain of the social and the physicochemical 
sciences implied by the use of the contrasting terms natural and 
social. All sciences are or should be natural. No science deals 
with anything but concrete and observable phenomena. 

Why is it, we ask, then, that so far the methodological techniques 
of the social sciences have proved so much less adequate and less 
satisfactory in investigating facts than is true of the so-called natural 
sciences? Without doubt there must be some principle that has 
enabled the natural scientist to make such proportionately larger 
strides in the investigation of phenomena than is true for the social 
scientist. This principle we believe to be that, to a satisfactory 
degree, the so-called natural scientist has succeeded in extruding 
from his domain animatistic principles. As we have already sug- 
gested the ability of the natural scientist to rid himself of these 
animatisms is largely owing to the comparatively simpler nature of 
his data. Historically and traditionally, the objects which the 
physicist and chemist investigate have lent themselves much more 
readily to description and interpretation as they actually occur 
than happened to be the case with the data of the social sciences. In 
consequence as soon as the physicist or astronomer began to confine 
his investigations to the actual interactions of observable phenom- 
ena, he soon developed information and principles which were not 
only verifiable and firmly established, but principles which could 
also be used as stepping-stones to further knowledge and control. 
And so historically it was the physicist who first came to be the 
natural scientist. 
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How different, on the other hand, has been the situation in the 
field of the human sciences. Here the data have not been investi- 
gated as they actually occur and operate, but have been handled in 
some manner as non-natural happenings. Even today, the human 
or social sciences are still choked with innumerable conceptions of 
the animatistic type. Such conceptions of supernatural forces, 
because of their partial concealment, are all the more insidious in 
their effect. They definitely prevent us from actually arriving at 
accurate information concerning our date. This unfortunate situa- 
tion is nowhere so prominent in the field of the social sciences as at the 
point where they border upon and make use of psychological prin- 
ciples. This is true because the social scientist believes himself 
justified in keeping such animatisms by assuming that their respecta- 
bility is guaranteed by psychology. 

In spite of the fact that psychology really has nothing to do with 
such animisms we find the field of the human sciences literally 
weighted down with conceptions of psychic forces and psychic pro- 
cesses. Most frequently such psychics are constantly and conven- 
tionally employed as explanatory principles to account for the 
development and operation of social or human facts. It so happens 
that the instincts are among the most obnoxious of these animistic 
conceptions now in use. Whichever of the numerous meanings of 
instincts one may accept, the least harm that any of them can do is 
to absolve us from the arduous investigation of numerous intricate 
but essential psychological facts, necessary for the understanding 
of human cond‘ict. As a matter of fact, however, always in the 
final analysis the conception of instincts comes down to a super- 
natural force. To be plain, instincts constitute the white man’s 
version of what his colored cousins variously call orenda, mana, 
wakanda, or manitou. 

Thus abjuring the employment of any animatistic principle in the 
study of human facts we may now suggest a more positive concep- 
tion which may play a part in the firmer establishment of social 
psychology as a science. In this manner we plan to*join forces 
with those workers in the social sciences who are interested in 
what we may consider as the psychological angle of human phe- 
nomena. 
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Once more we may be reminded that the indispensable methodo- 
logical minimum for any form of scientific investigation is the isola- 
tion and observation of the interactions of at least two actually 
observable things. In the psychological domain we can very defi- 
nitely conclude that these interacting things are, on the one hand, the 
persons who perform reactions, or those reactions themselves, and 
on the other, the objects, conditions, and events constituting the 
stimuli for those reactions. Such phenomena are of course as 
directly and as readily observable as the data of any science. The 
origin of these phenomena can also be just as definitely traced out 
through the person’s prior contacts with his stimulating objects and 
conditions. In this way we can delineate in a verifiable manner the 
actual development of memories, thoughts, wishes, beliefs, habits, 
feelings, willings, and desires of persons. Not only can we describe 
accurately the different types of specific acts that we perform, but 
also why such acts continue to operate and why they cease to func- 
tion. In detail this means that the psychologist studies the reac- 
tional history and development of persons throughout their various 
contacts with their psychological environment. It is in this way 
and in this way only that the psychologist learns the nature and 
operation of the complex action of the human and other psycho- 
logical organisms. And all these facts he discovers without the 
slightest resort to false and falsifying animatistic forces. 

In brief, the psychologist is now able to study the data with 
which he deals as actual behavior of some definite and observable 
thing in precisely the same way as the physicist, chemist, or any 
other natural scientist does. Obviously such a study cannot fail 
to reveal whatever similarities there may be between the two types 
of facts, as well as the very fundamental differences between the 
behavior of the data of the physicochemical domain and the behavior 
of psychological organisms. 

Now it is not only general psychology which may be considered 
as a definite natural science discipline, but social psychology as well. 
For the data of social psychology merely constitute particular types 
of psychological phenomena, namely, more complex forms of human 
behavior such as comprise in part our social, political, aesthetic, 
and economic activities. Just how do cultural or social reactions 
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differ from non-cultural or individual psychological responses ? 
The answer is merely in specific morphological and functional 
details. Individual or non-social responses, such as reflexes for 
example, differ from social reactions in no other way than hydro- 
carbons differ from carbohydrates in the chemical domain, or, say, 
a gas differs from an electrolyte. In each scientific analysis we 
find merely that a different type of organized phenomenon interacts 
with another such natural thing. 

More marked, however, is thedifference between the stimuli for cul- 
tural conduct and the stimuli for non-cultural reactions. This differ- 
ence we signalize by the use of the name institution for the stimuli of 
culturalreactions. Theproblemof social psychology, then, is to study 
the origin and operation of cultural responses to institutional stim- 
uli. Itis precisely through such an exact study of the interaction 
of persons with institutions that we can arrive at a series of funda- 
mental principles for a scientific social psychology. These prin- 
ciples constitute the psychological materials which more particu- 
larly, though not exclusively, concern the sociologist, economist, 
anthropologist, and other students of human facts. In detail, it is 
this principle of interacting institutions and persons which provides 
these students of human phenomena with the answers as to how and 
why, for instance, we are or are not believers in God, or a particular 
god, why we believe in war or in the law of supply and demand, why 
we wear trousers or skirts, why we have one wife or husband or more, 
why we are humble and resigned as orientals, or arrogant and assertive 
as occidentals, why we speak English or Chinese, why we have few 
children or many, and so on throughout every instance and phase 
of our actions, whether beliefs, thoughts, habits, desires, aspirations, 
or whether classified as moral, aesthetic, political, economic, or 
religious activity. 

Is it not plain, then, that we are entirely able to dispense with 
mystic potencies and powers or animatistic forces of any sort when 
we are seriously attempting to understand such phenomena? The 
very fact of studying these phenomena as definite interactions of 
human beings with their stimuli conditions forces upon us the con- 
viction that such human facts are not the workings out of primordial 
forces inherent in the nature of things or human beings. Rather 
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such a study convinces us that human phenomena are the cumula- 
tive effects of the interaction of the natural human being with the 
no more natural objects among which he actually finds himself. 
For let us observe that institutional stimuli, no matter how complex 
they may be, or how much the product of human manipulation, or 
contrivance, are just as natural as the astronomer’s planets or the 
chemist’s compounds. Plainly, in the study of the development of 
human beings and their correspondingly developing institutions we 
discover the natural foundations for and the natural evolution of our 
complicated human conduct and institutions. Moreover, these 
natural foundations we discover in exactly the same way as the 
biologist traces out the development of the biological organism 
beginning from the first contact of two elementary cells, and con- 
tinuing through the contacts of the product of their union with the 
food, atmosphere, and other surrounding conditions. In no differ- 
ent way, therefore, than that of any other scientist, can the social 
psychologist trace out the development of our complicated social 
behavior from simpler types of conduct, until he comes down to 
the final and most elementary type of psychological action which is 
the response not to institutions but to individual stimuli, such as un- 
conventionalized stones, trees, houses, etc. 

Now we face the necessity of more definitely describing the two 
interacting things of social psychology, namely, the complicated 
cultural response with which the social scientist is mainly concerned, 
and the institutions constituting the stimuli for such responses. Let 
us consider first the cultural reaction. Immediately we might point 
out that although cultural responses may differ so widely in mor- 
phological character from non-cultural reactions as the pain reflex 
differs from the act of praying, the primary differences between 
cultural and non-cultural reactions are functional in character. For 
instance, the morphological character of my individual reaction of 
believing that the ventilation in this room is defective, is the same as 
the morphological character of my cultural act of believing that a 
monarchy is not a good form of government. That is to say, as 
belief responses these two actions, when dissociated from their 
specific stimuli conditions, differ little. 'When we do include their 
respective stimulational conditions the variation between these two 
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reactions is enormous. Still greater is the difference between cul- 
tural and non-cultural reactions when we consider the reactional 
biography or history of the person during which the actions were 
developed. For it is only owing to the person’s different contacts 
with his stimuli that the individual and cultural types of reactions 
function as entirely different forms of human facts. 

So far as the non-cultural action is concerned, my contact with 
the stimulus object results in a private and unique experience and 
the acquisition of a purely personal mode of conduct. Contrari- 
wise, the contact with the stimulus in the cultural situation is quite 
different. In that case the reactions I perform are owing to a 
definite cultural or social experience which we call the culturalization 
process. Why I have this reaction and why it operates is explained 
on the basis that I, as a particular individual, have acquired my 
behavior equipment under certain social or cultural auspices. These 
auspices in detail amount to the fact that the individuals with whom 
I live or have lived have in the course of their contact with their 
surroundings acquired or built up specific types of behavior. Thus 
if I had been a German of 1913 I most likely could not have had as 
part of my equipment the belief that monarchy is not the best form 
of government. How entirely natural, that is to say, how much a 
matter of interaction of persons and stimuli conditions, cultural 
conduct really is, we may observe from the fact that not all Germans 
had this belief as part of their equipment. Nor do all Americans 
now believe that monarchy is not the best form of government. 
What is true of this specific illustration is true of every actual cul- 
tural response. Here we have merely run into the fact that there 
are all sorts of cultural groups existing in any particular community 
and that these groups overlap and interpenetrate. We want to 
suggest again the entirely natural and concrete development of our 
national, racial, and other group cultural responses. Consequently 
in our investigation of such reactions we need not inject into them 
any animatistic or other mystic forces or powers. 

Now we may come to grips with the stimulus for cultural 
behavior, or with the problem ofthe institution itself. Just what is an 
institution? We answer that an institution is a common stimulus, 
that is to say, any object or situation the contact with which results in 
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the building upand later operation of conventional and conformity re- 

sponses. An institution is then nothing more nor less than a stimu- 
lus in exactly the same sense as any object in any other department 
of psychology. An institution is an inciter to action, both in the 
sense of acquiring a response and in prompting it to overate after its 
acquisition. Such stimuli or institutions may be well illustrated by 
the elementary facts of language acquisition and performance. 
When I first began to perform indirect or referential reactions to 
things, I acquired the verbal reaction “milk’’ when I wished or needed 
to refer to that object. This specific reaction as an actual human 
occurrence was acquired by me because of the specific verbal stimu- 
lation of those individuals among whom I lived. Had I been 
brought up with other individuals, among whom different language 
institutions existed, I would then have built up the reactions “milch,” 
“lait,” or any of the other thousand types of language action. 
Here is an entirely natural situation which we can study in just as 
rigorous and absolute a way as the operation of a lever or the action 
of a toxin upon a biological organism. 

Various kinds of institutions exist. In our illustration the insti- 
tutional stimulus, or the word “milk,” was itself an action. It 
happens that this particular kind of institution is among the most 
elemental and constant that we find among the whole range of 
human activities. For such stimuli and their co-ordinate responses 
are common features of the activities of all mankind. Besides 
language institutional stimuli, we also find among all peoples other 
ways of acting such as dancing, worshiping, courting, eating, kissing, 
cooking, dressing, etc. All these actions constitute institutional 
stimuli for the building up of cultural reactions. Thus the whole 
range of beliefs, ceremonials, thoughts, ideals, and technical, politi- 
cal, and aesthetic activities of individuals constitutes the inevitable 
institutions for the developing of cultural responses in the newborn 
infant or the immigrant adult. Reactions of course constitute only 
one single type out of a great many such institutions or stimuli. 
Others comprise things of all sorts, houses, trees, building materials, 
sun, moon, stars, women, men, etc. 

Institutions, then, differ from other stimuli merely in the kind of 
functional properties which they have. They differ from other 
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stimuli in calling out conformity and conventional responses. This 
means to say that the same natural object normally serves different 
functional purposes in different groups. Thus, for example, such 
an object of nature as the sun may or may not have an institutional 
function in any particular group. When it does not have institu- 
tional character each person reacts to it in a purely individual or 
non-cultural manner. Such happens to be practically the situation 
among the urban population of Europe. When the sun does have 
an institutional stimulus function each person reacts to it in an 
ingrained common fashion. 

Let us now turn to the question as to the origin of the numerous 
institutions in every human community. The source of both the 
origin and development of institutions follows from the principle 
that they are merely the surrounding objects, customs, ideas, etc., 
which through the actions of individuals have taken on certain cul- 
tural stimulational functions. Briefly, institutions are originated 
through the development of newer forms of actions than have pre- 
viously existed in any particularcommunity. In any group we may 
observe how a particular institution, such as a religious stimulus, is 
originated by the modifications in action owing to economic or 
military conduct. Think only of the different Jehovahs and Zeuses 
which directly reflected the changing economic and political con- 
ditions of the early Hebrews and Greeks. Conversely, changes in 
military institutions may be originated through conduct developed 
in contact with religious, economic, or moral institutions of particu- 
larsorts. Emphatically, then, institutions originate merely through 
extreme modifications of action. The underlying principle of insti- 
tutional change involves the same principles of action that make for 
smaller changes or simpler developments of institutions. The latter 
are merely less striking or radical in form. Similarly, the conserva- 
tion and preservation of institutions operate upon the same principle, 
namely, the repression or non-continuation of activities which would 
tend to introduce new forms of conduct with the consequent endow- 
ment of the stimuli with new stimulational function. Another very 
striking mode of appearance of institutions in a particular group is 
that of borrowing or other overt transmission from one group to 
another of objects, techniques, ideas, and other institutions. 
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All the changes in cultural reactions and their concomitant 
modifications in institutional stimuli may be characterized as his- 
torical developments. This historical interaction of responses and 
stimuli with its concomitant modification of both the institutions 
and cultural conduct has of course definite influences; so that an 
adequate study of the growth and development of cultural conduct 
and institutions indicates the presence of definite conditions tending 
to give particular direction to the historical development. 

Among the simpler conditions determining and influencing the 
line of cultural development are the actual presence of certain 
physical objects in the surroundings of the individual. Thus we 
find that particular temperature conditions, geological formations, 
the presence of minerals, water courses, and frontiers may have 
very direct influence upon the historical development of culture. 
These simpler environmental surroundings operate ordinarily by 
becoming first the stimuli for general psychological reactions and 
later for cultural conduct. The cultural history of social psychologi- 
cal processes are conditioned then by natural or non-cultural phe- 


nomena. 
Very similar in their influence upon the cultural history of insti- 


tutions are non-psychological human facts, such as the economic 
levels of populations, military movements and occupations, intel- 
lectual and religious status of a people, etc. Such facts, though not 
unrelated to conventions and institutions, must, because of the way 
they operate, be considered as natural phenomena precisely as phys- 
ical objects are. 

More complex in their influence upon cultural history are the 
non-cultural or individual psychological activities of persons. Here 
we refer to the activities of men and women, loves, hates, intrigues, 
etc., which have an effect perhaps primarily upon the laws, customs, 
and similar institutions, and secondarily upon other sorts of cultural 
conduct and cultural institutions. 

And finally we might indicate the very direct effect upon cultural 
history of actual cultural factors. Having built up particular kinds of 
cultural responses to one institution means almost inevitably that 
those responses will directly influence our reactions to other insti- 
tutions, with the consequent modification of the latter institutions. 
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Immigrant children acquiring reactions of independence as responses 
to the freer economic and social institutions of the new country will 
not tolerate the existence of the imported institution of rigid paternal 
dominance in the family. 

By tracing out in this manner the detailed descriptions of human 
conduct through the various causal conditions operating upon it, we 
can arrive at a thorough understanding of social behavior. Inci- 
dentally we have observed that such a detailed study rigorously 
preserves the distinction between what are and what are not psy- 
chological processes. This means to point out emphatically that 
psychological processes and data are not by far the exclusive facts of 
the human sciences. 

Does such a natural science conception of social psychology still 
leave us with unsolved problems? It may be argued that our very 
insistence upon specific responses to specific stimuli limits our 
descriptive capacities. In other words, one may argue that true 
enough we have explained why it is that we participate in particular 
religious ceremonies and not in others, why we share particular 
beliefs and not others, why we have so many children and do such 
things with them and not others. But it may be said there still 
remains the questions why do we have religion at all, why do we have 
children, why do we live in groups, etc. In one sense we admit that 
we are not able to solve these problems, nor are these problems 
solvable by the principles we have mentioned nor the facts which 
they sum up. The sense in which we admit this failure is, however, 
one that does not carry us beyond a natural science description of 
whatever facts that we may study. When we inquire why we have 
religion at all it may be that we have merely pushed the study of 
our facts so far that it has left the specific domain of social psychol- 
ogy and has thus gone beyond our province. When we drive the 
problems of gregariousness and reproduction out beyond the domain 
of cultural phenomena we merely push them into the field of biologi- 
cal structure and biological adaptation, that is all. In the case of 
religion the immediate outer boundaries may still be psychological 
though non-cultural. Possibly it is the biological and geographical 
conditions making the human animal unable to cope with his sur- 
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roundings which lead him perhaps universally to attempt a compen- 
satory escape from his incapacities and frailty. For the most part 
to carry out human problems this far represents merely a broader 
interest than can be satisfied by a single special scientific investiga- 
tion. But although such problems do not result in a complete check 
upon one’s investigations, still no great courage is required to face 
the fact that in innumerable instances in every domain of science 
there are problems not immediately open to solution by the methods 
and ideas that we have present to hand. Certainly such a condition 
does not warrant us in injecting even in the slightest degree into our 
scientific domain any mystical and magical explanatory principles. 

In the human sciences we cannot hope to avoid conditions similar 
to those the natural scientist faces. For example, with what atti- 
tude would one ask a physicist or an astronomer to explain why there 
are planets and why they operate upon each other according to the 
gravitational law? Is not such a question merely meant as a stimu- 
lus for the scientist to go deeper or wider into his problem if he can 
and to produce another and more profound set of co-ordinations 
of actually observable phenomena? Incidentally, of course, we 
expect the scientist to resist with all his powers the shattering of the 
natural science code which demands the study of interacting things. 

And finally we should like to suggest that when we do come to 
these refractory facts so baffling to our observational powers, and 
need to construct some hypothesis in order to complete the descrip- 
tive picture we are attempting to construct, we must be governed 
by exactly the same rules as in our description of directly observable 
facts. No hypothesis may be framed which implies the existence 
of non-natural phenomena, nor which introduces principles not 
derived from actual observations at some other point in the investi- 
gation. Certain it is that to bring such animistic conceptions as 
instincts into the description or explanation of human phenomena 
means decidedly to commit this breach of the scientist’s code. To 
study cultural phenomena in their psychological implications as the 
responses to institutional stimuli we believe makes entirely unneces- 
sary, if it does not preclude, the possibility of thus violating the 
canons of a rational and valid science. 
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DISCUSSION 


F. OcGBURN 


It seems to me that much of the confusion noticeable in the writings of the 
last few years on the réle of instincts in sociology is due in part to a lack of com. 
prehensiveness of approach to the whole problem. To avoid cunfusion two 
distinct problems must be kept separate. One is the nature of instinct as a 
part of the inherited psychological equipment. The other is the relation of 
instinct to culture. 

Some observers of social phenomena have found the factors more or less 
generally thought of as instincts so variedly manifested that they have been 
led to question whether there are such things as instincts. To others tradition 
is seen as so important an influence that they have claimed that instinct is of 
no significance for culture. Still others think that original instinctive nature 
is so powerful that it determines our social institutions, and hence for this reason 
that the nature of instinct is most important for sociology. These observations 
concern chiefly the second problem cited in the preceding paragraph and throw 
relatively little light on the first problem, namely, the nature of instinct as a 
part of the inherited psychological equipment, except as to its modifiability. 
But the fact that instincts are modifiable does not necessarily mean that there 
are no such things as instincts. There may, of course, be aspects of the nature 
of instincts of relatively little importance for sociology. Such would be the 
case with reference to the chemical nature of instinctive activity. It may make 
some difference to the sociologist as to whether instinct is mechanistic as Watson 
thinks or hormic as MacDougal claims; or whether there are three or three 
hundred instincts, or whether there are any separate instincts or not; but the 
difference to the sociologists as to which of these conceptions are true is no 
doubt less than the psychologist thinks. So also it may make little difference 
to sociology as to whether the instincts are found to be consolidations of reflexes 
or something different, or as to what may prove to be the true relation of instinct 
and emotion. 

The sociologist must look to the psychologist for a description of the nature 
of instinct and he hopes that in time the concept may be clarified and made 
definite. My own interpretation of the trend of the evidence is that it strength- 
ens the physiological-mechanistic-reflex-concept, and that patterns of activity 
are quite interrelated and not only numerous but of great variety in nature. 
But whatever the final delineation may be, I think sociologists are most inter- 
ested in the degree of adaptability of instinct through environment and particu- 
larly cultural experience. 

There is much psychological evidence on the learning process, habit, and 
the conditioned reflex, but among psychologists, particularly students of animal 
psychology and physiological psychology, the influence of culture over instinct 
is likely to be underestimated and the determining réle of instinct in the 
creation of cultural phenomena is likely to be overestimated. The student 
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of comparative social institutions is certainly impressed with the power of 
tradition to overlay instinct, and the variety of custom certainly raises grave 
doubts as to any domination of instinct in creating social institutions, except, 
of course, within broad limits. 

From the sociological standpoint, then, Dewey’s procedure in treating 
habit first and original nature second and his reluctance to classify separate 
instincts are quite understood. So, also, from this point of view there is no 
quarrel with his use of the terms, “impulse” and “habit” in a general sense. 
There is indeed much to be said for the argument that habits, learning, adapta- 
bility, custom, or culture are of more significance in explaining the variety of 
social phenomena than is a settlement of most of the moot questions as to the 
nature of instinct as a part of the inherited psychological equipment. If man’s 
instincts were as invariable as those of the lower animals, then social phenom- 
ena would be largely determined by instinct and the sociologist would be more 
dependent on the psychologist for an account of the nature of the inherited 
mechanism. 

Still, I think that the sociologist should hardly take so extreme a position 
as that of Kantor. I don’t see how the sociologist can escape being interested 
in original nature. Kantor’s own formula of response to institutional phenom- 
ena, implies not only institutions but also a responding mechanism. The 
responding mechanism varies in a great many different ways in different 
social problems, such as race, eugenics, religion, crime, leadership, and 
the family. Hence it is a variable factor and if this variation is correlated 
with variation in the social phenomena, then we must be interested in original 
nature. There are two sides to all social phenomena, original nature and cul- 
ture. The culture historian may be only interested in the variations of the cul- 
tural factor and the psychologist may be interested chiefly in the variations of 
original nature. But a full understanding of most social problems involves a 
consideration of both factors. Original nature may vary over time as in pro- 
gress, or by races as in race problems, or by individuals as in crime or insanity, 
or by particular motives as in politics or economics. 
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THE GROUP FALLACY IN RELATION TO SOCIAL 
SCIENCE?’ 


FLOYD H. ALLPORT 
University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


The manner of thinking in terms of the obsolete crowd-mind theory still persists. 
Speaking in terms of collectivity is alluring; but it is description, not explanation. 
Social organism metaphors, group-mind theories, and the like never lead beyond them- 
selves, nor serve to reveal causation. 

The group fallacy defined.—This fallacy consists in substituting the group for the 
individual as a principle of explanation. The group concept may be phrased in either 
psychological or ‘‘purely social” terms. Illustrations are drawn from the following 
fields. 1. Social conflict. Freudian repression and dissociation are terms applicable 
only to individuals. There is a wide divergence of meaning between nes conflict 
and social conflict. 2. Revolution. Here the fallacy is expressed in such group terms 
as immobility of society and breakdown of “social habits.’”’ These terms are merely 
descriptive, drawing attention away from the truly causal behavior of individuals. 
3. The theory of the super-organic. The concept of a causal science on a purely social 
(non-psychological) plane is untenable, because in all science explanation is possible 
only by drawing upon the concepts of sciences at more elementary levels. In practice 
also no one has succeeded in formulating a science of this sort. Culture history is not 
culture explanation; much less is it an adequate explanation of social change. 

The true basis for sociology is the social behavior of the socialized individual, in 
other words, social psychology. The work of sociology is to describe collectivities of 
social behavior and social change resulting from it in terms of the group, and to explain 
these phenomena in terms of the individual. 


The theory that a crowd possesses a mentel life resulting purely 
from aggregation and superadded to the mental processes of its 
members seems to have perished at the hands of progress in social 
science. Its ghost, however, has been exceedingly difficult to lay. 
The convenient and picturesque manner of speaking in terms of 
groups as wholes has infiltrated much of our social thinking. The 
subtlety of this influence may be partly explained as follows. When 
we read that a certain army captured a city, or a certain football 
team defeated a rival team, the language, though not precise, is not 
misunderstood. It is clear that it is solely the individual soldiers 
or players who combined their efforts and accomplished the feat 
described. When we read, however, that the crowd becomes vio- 


* Read at the December, 1923, meeting of the American Sociological Society. 
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lent, emotional, or intolerant, or that it thinks in images or lacks 
reason, we are in danger of being misled into thinking that it is a 
crowd mind rather than the minds of individuals which is account- 
able for these phenomena. So long as the language is intended and 
accepted as purely descriptive and metaphorical no confusion exists. 
But the transition from description to explanation is in such cases 
very subtle, and not always recognized. The intangibility of the 
phenomena combines with the collective or abstract use of language 
to produce an error. This error is the attempt to explain social 
phenomena in terms of the group as whole, whereas the true explana- 
tion is to be found only in its component parts, the individuals. 
Such an explanation is in itself false. We do not need a super-mind 
hypothesis to explain mob action, if we but take the trouble to study 
the individual in the mob and observe how he is responding to the 
stimuli afforded by the behavior of his fellows. This neglected 
field of study is being brought to the foreground by a modern social 
psychology whose data comprise the social behavior of the individ- 
ual. The crowd-mind theory is not only false; it retards in a special 
manner the discovery of the truth. Pointing toward the whole 
rather than the parts, it withdraws attention from the latter and 
incites thought in precisely the wrong direction. 

The influence of the social-mind theory is as widespread as it is 
subtle. In the various guises it has assumed, it has become amaz- 
ingly protean. We find a counterpart of it in the social organism 
metaphor of Plato, as well as in the modern varieties evolved by 
Spencer, Espinas, and Miinsterberg. In these alluring metaphors 
much space is given to developing a large conception which leads us 
nowhere; while the true origin of social organization, the psychology 
of the individual, has been correspondingly neglected. We meet 
with the collective error again in the social systems of philosophical 
idealists. Here it plays freely into the hands of a metaphysics of 
the objective nature of mind. Professor Bosanquet, for example, 
argues for the existence of a “general will’’ which gives definition 
to individual wills. We meet with the fallacy again in theories of 
government and morals, where it takes the garb of national spirit, 
and absolutism in conceptions of the state, the law, and the right. 

* “The Notion of a General Will,” Mind (1920), pp. 77-81. 
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. ‘the abstracted social mind is put back again into the individual as 


the “collective” or “bee-man” of Sageret' as well as in the semi- 


faystical theories of Sidis? and Trotter. 


A scholarly attempt to put the social-mind hypothesis upon a 
tenable basis has recently been made by Professor McDougall.‘ 
In his view, which he calls the “Group Mind,” the social reality is 
alleged to exist not in collective consciousness nor behavior, but 
in an organization or structure of social relationships which can be 
conceived to exist only in mental terms. A university, for example, 
is not comprised in its material aspects, nor even in its personnel. 
It is systematized relation of individuals and traditions, intangible, 
but real and menial, and carried along independently of particular 
individuals. Our answer to this is, of course, that, although not 
dependent upon particular individuals, this organized tradition is 
dependent upon some individuals. It exists in the attitudes and 
consciousness of these separate persons, just as it did in Professor 
McDougall’s mind while he was developing the illustration. So far 
as we know, the group mind has no other form of existence than this, 
namely, in individuals; nor could we conceive of it exerting any 
effect upon the social order except through these agencies. 

But perhaps the best way in which to deal with the fallacy under 
consideration is to expose its inadequacy when put to the test of 
explanation. Accepting at face value the social psychology of 
Le Bon, suppose we proceed, equipped with the concepts of crowd 
intolerance, emotionality, irrationality, and the like, to explain the 
actual mob phenomena of modern society. We should find that 
our terms merely describe, they do not explain. We are ascribing 
the actions of the mob to things which mobs generally do—which 
is mere tautology. ‘There is at hand no means for explaining the 
differences in the behavior of different crowds, since all are emo- 
tional, irrational, and the like. Why should the excitability of one 
crowd express itself in whipping non-church-going farmers, that of 


* “ Remarques sur la psychologie collective,” Rev. Phil., LX X XVII (1919), 455-74- 
2 The Source and Aim of Human Progress,” Journal of Abnormal Psychology and 
Social Psychology, XIV (1919), 91-143. 
3 Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 
4 The Group Mind. ° 
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another crowd in looting grocery stores, and that of still another in 
lynching negroes? These questions throw into relief the necessity 
of delving deeper for our notions of cause than terms which describe 
the crowd as a whole. We must seek our mechanisms of explana- 
tion in the individuals of whom the crowd is composed. 

We should fare no better if we were to depend upon the group- 
mind theory for notions of cause. The “group mind”’ in the sense 
employed by its exponents is a static mind. It is a result, not a 
cause, of individual behavior. It offers no provision for explaining 
social change—change, that is, in the group mind itself. One might, 
for instance, ask how such a change could have been produced in 
the organized mental life of a group as the recent change from the 
tradition and practice of an alcoholic era to a régime of prohibition 
in our own country. For answers to such questions we must turn 
again to the responses of individuals to changing material and social 
environments and to the influence of leaders, inventors, and 
reformers. Such attempts as have been made to explain social 
movements in group terms have been purely on the descriptive 
plane. We may cite as an example Spencer’s theory of a progres- 
sive, diversifying evolution of the social organism. Such metaphors 
are descriptive rather than revealing. They express, but they do 
not explain. They are soon passed by in the serious work of seeking 
causes. 

The views which we have thus far examined are examples of 
what I have chosen to call the “group fallacy.”” This fallacy may 
be defined as the error of substituting the group as a whole as a prin- 
ciple of explanation in place of the individuals in the group. The 
word ‘‘group”’ is here used in the widest sense. Two forms of the 
fallacy may be distinguished. The first attempts its explanation 
in terms of psychology, assuming that it is possible to have a “ group 
psychology” as distinct from the psychology of individuals. The 
second renounces psychology and relies upon some other form of 
group process for treatment of cause and effect. Both forms abolish 
the individual; and, it may be added, both therefore abolish the 
services of psychology as a possible helpmate of sociology. 

Turning from explicit collective mind theories, the task now lies 
before us of pointing out a less easily recognized but widely diffused 
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influence of the fallacy under consideration. I shall present three 
examples from the more dynamic phases of sociological theory, 
namely social conflict and social change. These illustrations deal 
respectively with the psychoanalytic interpretation of group con- 
flicts, the mechanism of revolutions, and the cultural approach to 
social causation. 

1. The group fallacy in social conflict.—One of the most interest- 
ing varieties of the group fallacy is that which translates mental 
conflict within the individual into terms of dissociation within a 
hypothetical social mind. Although a number of writers have 
dealt with this pathological metaphor, its most elaborate develop- 
ment appears in a posthumous work of the late Dr. W. R. H. Rivers. 
The following points of fundamental resemblance are observed by 
him between the neurotic person and the abnormal social order. 
First, the cause of the disorder in each case lies deeper than the outer 
manifestations or symptoms. Social diagnosis, like the diagnosis of 
the psychoanalyst, must penetrate into the hidden forces of life. 
The prognosis, since the derangement is complex, is also uncertain 
in both cases. The repression of one portion of society by another 
is said to be closely analogous to repression and dissociation in the 
individual. In both cases the repressed element remains and causes 
trouble when the tension becomes too great. Rivers describes two 
forms of dissociative process. The first is unwitting: the individual 
merely turns his back upon that which is unpleasant. Just as we 
tend to let disagreeable experiences pass out of our attention, so one 
portion of the group (the upper class) preserves its peace of mind 
by ignoring the existence of poverty, disease, and kindred evils in 
the other portion. So far the metaphor is obvious. But if the 
“‘social mind”’ in which such dissociation takes place were to be 
taken literally there would result a ridiculous confusion. Shall we 
say, for example, that the upper classes who do the suppressing are 
conscious, while the lower classes, since they form the material 
which is banished from the social mind, are therefore unconscious. 

Rivers’ second type of dissociation is one in which the individual 
deliberately and wittingly forces painful experiences from his field 
of consciousness. The group analogy is that the more fortunate 
and powerful class of society “deliberately represses outward mani- 
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festations of the discontent [among the lower class] which social 
wrongs arouse.” Freud himself invites confusion in this field by 
applying to the individual a term borrowed from social usage, 
namely, censorship. And at this point Rivers sounds a note of cau- 
tion against literal interpretation which he himself does not heed. 
The persistence of the repressed element, he says, is common to both 
the neurotic individual and the abnormal group. ‘Tensions are thus 
created breaking forth as hySterical behavior in the individual and 
catastrophic change in the social organism. Another type of outlet 
in the individual is furnished by the symbolism of dreams, which are 
elsewhere shown by Rivers to be analogous to the symbolism 
employed by the repressed faction of the social order. Thus a 
primitive tribe subjugated by a more powerful people preserved 
their religious ceremonies, but gave them a disguised character so 
as to conceal from the conquerors their true meaning. Hanging a 
hated person in effigy is another example of the social use of sym- 
bolism to release feeling without incurring punishment. The simi- 
larity of such mechanisms to the individual dream process is not 
to be questioned. We have no justification, however, for alleging 
dissociation and symbolism to be mechanisms of an “ overindivid- 
ual,” or a “social mind.”” We have here a collection of individual 
inhibitions. A mental conflict exists between struggle responses 
against the oppressors on the one hand, and avoidance of punish- 
ment on the other. It is really a struggle between anger and fear. 
But this conflict and its release through symbolism lie, so far as the 
mechanism of explanation is concerned, wholly within the individual. 
To expand these mechanisms to the proportions of dissociation 
within a social mind is to destroy their significance. 
Parenthetically, we are reminded of a contemporary instance of 
social conflict and evasion to which the collective viewpoint might 
be amusingly applied. There is said to be an unwritten law of cen- 
sorship adhered to by managers of low-class theatricals. It is this: 
that any stage joke, no matter how salacious its meaning, may be 
allowed to pass if it has also a different meaning intelligible to those 
who are too pure minded to comprehend the other. This arrange- 
ment is indeed convenient, for it permits the clergyman and the 
roué to sit side by side in the front row, each enjoying the perform- 
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ance from his own angle, while the tranquility of the social mind 
remains serenely undisturbed! 

That the pathological form of the group fallacy leads in precisely 
the wrong direction is evident upon closer analysis of the relation 
between social conflict and mental conflict. A significant fact 
taught us through psychoanalysis is that one horn of the dilemma 
present in mental conflict is usually social in character. It consists 
of a system of socialized habits inculcated in the individual through 
stimulation by others, and striving in opposition to the unmodified 
egoistic drives. We deny ourselves immediate cravings because to 
satisfy them would infringe upon the needs and desires of others. 
Were it not for this denial, an overt or actual conflict would result 
between ourselves and other members of society. To avoid such 
social conflict the socialized reactions inhibit the unsocialized, and 
between them engender in the individual a mental conflict. Some- 
times it is fear of the social environment rather than socialized 
haksits which represents the social force in the conflict. Thus in 
Rivers’ example of veiled ceremonials, the lower class, not daring 
to Sisk overt social combat with their masters, develop in themselves 
a mental conflict between hate and fear which finds its release in 
some disguised manner. On the other hand, when the members of 
the upper class shut out of their consciousness the miseries of the 
lower, this behavior holds sway only in the absence of overt conflict. 
When the masses rise in revolt, the scene of the conflict is at once 
shifted from within the mind of the aristocrat to the field of outward 
combat between groups. At every turn, therefore, social and mental 
conflict are inversely related in their occurrence. The more the 
conflict lies within the individual, the less it lies within the group, 
and vice versa. Instead, therefore, of using the mechanism of 
individual neurosis to explain conflict in terms of the group as a 
whole, we must conclude that that mechanism is precisely the one 
which cannot be used in that manner. Mental conflict is surely an 
important concept for understanding social causation; but the 
interpretation must always be through a collectivity of individual! 
conflicts, and never as a phenomenon of the group as such. 

2. The group fallacy in the theory of revolution.—I wish now to call 
your attention to a theory which represents more nearly than the 
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one just discussed a type of the group fallacy common in sociological 
writing. This is the formula for revolutions developed by Professor 
Ellwood.t At the outset, however, let me state that Professor 
Ellwood has always been a staunch opponent of the group fallacy, 
and has done no little service for the recognition of the individual in 
social science. Even in the theory which I cite there are portions 
indicating clearly that the individual has not been overlooked. 

With these provisions in mind, let me attempt to state Professor 
Ellwood’s view. The basis of social revolutions, according to this 
theory is the rise of immobility of the institutions of society. 
Through short-sightedness or selfish interest the persons in power 
in these institutions block the normal processes of social change. 
Governments become despotic and exert too rigid a censorship. 
Religion and education likewise may become ultra-conservative. 
Reactionary and intolerant public sentiment may foster an immo- 
bility of the social order. Sooner or later, as the conditions of life 
change, the forces opposing these inflexible institutions accumulate 
until the old habits are overwhelmed. ‘To quote the author: 


The breakdown of the old habit [in another place the term “social habit” 
is used] may be sudden, and the society, being unused to the process of readjust- 
ment and perhaps largely lacking in social machinery therefor, is unable for a 
greater or less length of time to reconstruct its habits and institutions. There 
ensues . . . . a period of confusion . . . . in which competing . . . . classes 
strive for the mastery. Ifthe breakdown . . . . concerns habits and institutions 
which affect the system of social control, we have the disorders which essentially 


characterize a social revolution. 


The conception offered above is drawn essentially in terms of the 
group as a whole. The social order becomes rigid and inelastic 
until demolished by convulsive social change. The dynamics 
involved are purely in terms of needed change, resistance to change, 
and final overthrow leading to temporary chaos—all these as phe- 
nomena of the group itself. So far as quoted above we find no 
attempt to portray the causes underlying this struggle for change, 
such, for example, as the blocking of instinctive or prepotent 
responses involved in the economic and family life of the members 


* An Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 170-74; see also an article in the 
American Journal of Sociology for July, 1905. 
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of society. These, of course, are phenomena of the individual. 
The group-wide aspect of social inelasticity, though descriptively 
true, is not the causal factor. Not lack of change itself, but thwart- 
ing of individual responses, produces struggle. There have, in fact, 
been revolutions precipitated by changes in institutions, rather than 
by immobility. According to Martin, revolution is not a sign of the 
unyielding character of social controls, but of their very weakening, 
a condition which gives the restless proletarian a chance to assert 
himself. Social inelasticity is therefore a descriptive concept; it 
does not penetrate to the level of explanation. 

A further trace of the group fallacy lurks in the phrase “social 
habits.” A sudden change in the government destroys the habits 
of society and brings confusion, until habits of response toward the 
new régime are learned. Strictly speaking there are, of course, no 
“social habits’’; but only a collection of habits of individuals. 
Shall we then say that post-revolutionary disorder is due to lack of 
habituation of the individuals to the new type of government? 
Such lack of habituation no doubt exists (again we have a descrip- 
tive truth); but the cause of the confusion lies rather in the unre- 
strained following by individuals of whatever factions serve their 
own interests, and in the new oppressions and revolts caused by the 
temporary accession of a tyrannous dictatorship. Again causation 
is discovered in terms of the individual. A real danger lurks in the 
prefixing of the term “social,” not merely to the word “habit,” 
but to any term denoting a psychological process. 

In fairness to Professor Ellwood let me now quote a portion of 
his account which shows that he was by no means wholly insensible 
to the basic individual factors, and in which such factors are recog- 
nized, although the language is not wholly free from the confusion 
just described. His account continues: 


[The party of revolt] is composed in general of those individuals whom the 
changed conditions of social life have most affected, in other words, of those 
individuals on whom the old social habits set least easily, and whose interest 
therefore lies in another adjustment. 


* It must not be overlooked that there are “socialized”’ (or socially modified) habits 
of individuals. But that is not the meaning of “social habits” as used in the present 
context. 
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And again, in a footnote: ‘The motivation [cause] of revolt in large 
masses of men is always lack of adaptation.” 

The criticism which I have ventured is therefore largely a ques- 
tion of emphasis. No fault can be found with such writing as an 
interesting, and even valuable, piece of description. My only com- 
plaint is that it tends (unconsciously to the writer) to usurp the 
prerogative of explanation. As such it leads us away from the dis- 
covery of true causation which lies, not in groups, but in persons. 
Much writing, I fear, both in sociology and social psychology, par- 
takes of this error in method. 

3. The group fallacy in the theory of the super-organic.—Turning 
now from these mental forms of the group fallacy, we may examine 
one which renounces psychological explanation. This is the super- 
organic hypothesis developed principally by Professor Kroeber." 
This theory is concerned with the social as such; that is, with the 
super-organic. A study of individuals gives us a knowledge only 
of individuals; it can never reveal to us the reality of organized 
society in itself. The data of the super-organic consist of culture 
in the broadest sense, a body of “‘super-organic products”’ “carried 
along from individual to individual and from group to group inde- 
pendent of the nature of these individuals and groups.” Professor 
Kroeber insists that we must study the laws of development and 
change in these data alone. He affirms that both analysis (descrip- 
tion) and determination of process (explanation) are possible wholly 
within the plane of the super-organic. Culture, in other words, is 
explicable in terms of itself. It is true that he suggests a psychology 
for the study of super-organic processes. He demands, however, 
“not an individual or ‘psychic’ psychology, but a social or ‘super- 
psychic’ psychology; in short, sociology”’ (as he conceives it). 

From the standpoint of the psychologist a psychology such as 
that just specified has no existence. I do not believe it ever will 
exist. For psychology is a study of the individual; to extend its 
principles to larger units is, as we have seen, to confuse their mean- 
ing. To extend them to entities which are not even organic is to 
make them wholly unintelligible. We do not consider a reasoned 
argument to be identical with the thinking behavior which produced 


t “The Possibility of a Social Psychology,” American Journal of Sociology, XXTII 
(1913), 633. 
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it. It is the product of a psychological process, not the process 
itself. In the same way culture, being essentially recorded thought, 
is a product, not a process. Whatever the terminology employed, 
Professor Kroeber has effectually turned his back upon psychology 
as aid in sociological explanation. 

The freedom of the super-organic from dependence upon organic 
and individual sciences Professor Kroeber bases upon a classification 
of sciences into four planes or levels. The data of these sciences 
are, respectively, the inorganic, the province of physics and chem- 
istry; the vital organic, represented by physiology; the mental 
organic, constituting the field of psychology; and the super-organic, 
which are to be treated by sociology. The biologist is said to accept 
life and inquire into its forms and processes as such. Organic life 
may, it is true, be reduced to the elementary basis of physics and 
chemistry. But that is not the main task of the biologist; since, if 
it were, biology would not differ from physics or chemistry. Simi- 
larly, psychology should accept the mental as such and analyze 
the processes within this field, ignoring the physiological elements 
to which mental phenomena are reducible. Finally sociology 
treats of the organized products of mental life, seeking in these alone 
its material of analysis and explanatory process. 

As a criticism of this argument, I shall endeavor to show that 
the separation of sciences into these distinct strata is apparent rather 
than real. The sciences really overlap one another, and possess 
certain fields in common between adjacent higher and lower planes. 
This relationship may be stated precisely as follows: The phenom- 
ena studied by any science are approachable from two different 
viewpoints. The first is that of description, the second is explana- 
tion. A complete program for any science embodies both these 
forms of approach. Now the essential fact is that in the hierarchy 
of sciences the field of description of one science becomes the field 
of explanation for the science immediately above it. Not all of the 
descriptive material of the lower science is used by the higher; but 
only that which is relevant to the explanation of the data studied 
by the higher science. Let us illustrate by tracing through this 
hierarchy a single example of importance in the psychological level, 
namely the reflex arc concept. 
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First, the physiologist notes that when a stimulus, such as a pin 
prick, is applied to a sensory nerve ending a certain muscle contrac- 
tion follows. He notes also certain properties of this event, such 
as latent time, refractory phase, and inhibition of other reflexes 
by this one. These are descriptive aspects of that physiological 
unit called the reflex arc. By the aid of the microscope he is also 
able to describe such minute features as the synapse. But the physi- 
ologist must not be content with mere description; he must explain. 
In order to do this he must borrow certain principles from the lower 
sciences, physics and chemistry. Thus to account for neural trans- 
mission and the action of the synapse he employs the laws of electro- 
chemical change, polarization and combustion. The existence of 
an intermediate science, such as organic chemistry, proves how 
closely the organic is dependent upon the inorganic for its causal 
principles. Description is thus carried in physiological terms, 
explanation in physicochemical terms. But we call this science 
physiology. 

The psychologist in turn is attracted by the field of human 
behavior. He observes the higher integrations of response, such as 
emotions, habits, and thought, their speed of operation, and ability 
to inhibit or reinforce one another. He is interested not so much in 
the reflex as a detached physiological unit as he is in what response 
(involving usually a pattern of reflexes) is linked up through synap- 
tic functions with a particular stimulus. The realm of phenomena 
described by the psychologist thus transcends in scope and com- 
plexity that of its lower constituent science, physiology. But how 
about explanation? It will be seen that for principles of causation 
in the study of behavior we must descend directly to the reflex arc 
level, and accept as explanatory its conditions and characteristics 
as described by the physiologist. Instincts and emotions are con- 
ceived as reflex patterns, involving more or less innate co-ordinations 
of synapses. Learning and thought involve selection among reflexes 
and fixation—a process explained by change of resistance at the 
synapse. Nerve transmission, altered resistance, and correlation 
at the synapse are therefore conceptions which belong in two 
sciences. For the physiologist these words are descriptive of things 
which universally occur. To explain them he must descend to 
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principles formulated as descriptive laws in physics and chemistry 
For the psychologist these neurological conceptions are explanatory 
Since they are of universal occurrence, he leaves theit deeper explan 
ation to the physiologist, and applies them directiy as explanation: 
of the higher phenomena which psychology describes." 

Turning now to the sociologist, we find that the data which hx 
describes reach the highest point of breadth and complexity. The: 
embrace collections of individuals in organized societies, the prod- 
ucts of such organizations, and the changes which they undergo 
This is, indeed, a vast field for descriptive analysis. Yet for explan 
ation sociology is in its turn dependent upon the descriptive formu 
las of the science just below it, namely psychology. Just as psy- 
chology has to seek its causation within the units (reflex arcs) o! 
which its material, individual behavior, is composed; so sociolog, 
must find its explanatory principles in the units (individuals) oi! 
which society is composed. The formulations of individual behavior 
which psychology explains at a deeper level sociology accepts anc 
uses as tools for explanation. Thus social continuity can be under 
stood only through the concept of learning; social control demands 
the knowledge of instinctive mechanisms through which government 
and other institutions coerce individual behavior; while progress 
and cultural change rest largely upon invention, which is in turn the 
thought process of individuals. 


* At this point some reference should be made to the various schools of present-da‘ 
psychology. The argument as presented above is from the viewpoint of the behavior 
istic movement. The members of the introspective school, who analyze the patter: 
of consciousness accompanying behavior, admit freely that their approach is purel: 
descriptive, and that all explanation of conscious processes must be in physiologica 
terms. Upon this point they are therefore in perfect accord with the behaviorists 

third school, that of modern functionalism, or purposive psychology, are dissenter: 
from the reflex arc hypothesis. They explain psychological phenomena in terms oi 2 
distinctly mental or psychic principle imposed upon the organic mechanism as if fron 
without. Those who uphold this view would probably find it easy to believe in a grou 
mind as ap entity distinct from the organism. Perhaps Professor Kroeber has beet 
influenced by this older animistic notion of psychology in developing his account 0! : 
super-organic consisting purely of the social as such, and independent of the individua. 
Believers in the purposive view might also project it downward and consider that a nev 
causal entity enters the hierarchy with organic life. This is the “vitalist” conceptio: 
in biology 
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To recapitulate: the sociologist describes social or collective 
nhenomena and explains them in terms of individual behavior; th: 
nsvchologist describes behavior and explains it in terms of reflex 
mechanisms; the physiologist describes the reflex mechanism an 
explains it in terms of physical and chemical changes 

Whereas Professor Kroeber represents description and explan: 
tion upon the same plane in the hierarchy of sciences, the argument 
just advanced would prove that the explanatory portion of eacl 
science is derived from the descriptive portion of the science just 
beneath it. Overlapping, rather than separation, of the planes « 
the sciences seems, theréfore, to be the rule. A sociology as 
science of pure super-organics aims to step entirely out of the hier 
archy of scientific method. It does not overlap, but is pushed uy 
detached from its moorings, and cut off from its explanatory suppor 


in psvchology. Consequently a purely hypothetical set of socia 


dynamics is projected by Professor Kroeber as awaiting future dis 
covery, any true understanding of which has thus far been reveal 
neither in theory nor in practice. If the foregoing analysis is soun 
the theory of super-organic causation fails by the very standaz 
upon which its claim for existence was based 

Anthropologists may perhaps take exception to the remark that 
no causal principles can be discovered in the purely social orde! 
and may refer to the laws of cultural dynamics, recently establishe 
by ethnology. In fairness to them this claim must be examine 
[t is true that laws of culture growth and change have been worke 
out. These are well summarized by Professor Ogburn under suc! 
topics aS curve of cumulative growth, diversiiication, diffusio: 
independent discovery, cultural inertia, survivals, and cultural lag 
[t is true also that these concepts are stated wholly in terms of cu 
ture itself. It is my contention, however, that they are iundame: 
tally descriptive rather than explanatory. ‘he dynamics whic! 
they involve cannot be truly understood without recourse to thi 
psychology of the individual. Thus Proiessor Ogburn ireely 
employs psychological factors in expiaiming the mechanism oi cul 


tural inertia and cultural dag. 


Docial Change. 
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principles formulated as descriptive laws in physics and chemistry. 
For the psychologist these neurological conceptions are explanatory. 
Since they are of universal occurrence, he leaves their deeper explan- 
ation to the physiologist, and applies them directly as explanations 
of the higher phenomena which psychology describes.* 

Turning now to the sociologist, we find that the data which he 
describes reach the highest point of breadth and complexity. They 
embrace collections of individuals in organized societies, the prod- 
ucts of such organizations, and the changes which they undergo. 
This is, indeed, a vast field for descriptive analysis. Yet for explan- 
ation sociology is in its turn dependent upon the descriptive formu- 
las of the science just below it, namely psychology. Just as psy- 
chology has to seek its causation within the units (reflex arcs) of 
which its material, individual behavior, is composed; so sociology 
must find its explanatory principles in the units (individuals) of 
which society is composed. The formulations of individual behavior 
which psychology explains at a deeper level sociology accepts and 
uses as tools for explanation. Thus social continuity can be under- 
stood only through the concept of learning; social control demands 


the knowledge of instinctive mechanisms through which government 
and other institutions coerce individual behavior; while progress 
and cultural change rest largely upon invention, which is in turn the 
thought process of individuals. 


t At this point some reference should be made to the various schools of present-day 
psychology. The argument as presented above is from the viewpoint of the behavior- 
istic movement. The members of the introspective school, who analyze the pattern 
of consciousness accompanying behavior, admit freely that their approach is purely 
descriptive, and that all explanation of conscious processes must be in physiological 
terms. Upon this point they are therefore in perfect accord with the behaviorists. A 
third school, that of modern functionalism, or purposive psychology, are dissenters 
from the reflex arc hypothesis. They explain psychological phenomena in terms of a 
distinctly mental or psychic principle imposed upon the organic mechanism as if from 
without. Those who uphold this view would probably find it easy to believe in a group 
mind as an entity distinct from the organism. Perhaps Professor Kroeber has been 
influenced by this older animistic notion of psychology in developing his account of a 
super-organic consisting purely of the social as such, and independent of the individual. 
Believers in the purposive view might also project it downward and consider that a new 
causal entity enters the hierarchy with organic life. This is the “vitalist” conception 
in biology. 
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To recapitulate: the sociologist describes social or collective 
phenomena and explains them in terms of individual behavior; the 
psychologist describes behavior and explains it in terms of reflex 
mechanisms; the physiologist describes the reflex mechanism and 
explains it in terms of physical and chemical changes. 

Whereas Professor Kroeber represents description and explana- 
tion upon the same plane in the hierarchy of sciences, the argument 
just advanced would prove that the explanatory portion of each 
science is derived from the descriptive portion of the science just 
beneath it. Overlapping, rather than separation, of the planes of 
the sciences seems, theréfore, to be the rule. A sociology as a 
science of pure super-organics aims to step entirely out of the hier- 
archy of scientific method. It does not overlap, but is pushed up, 
detached from its moorings, and cut off from its explanatory support 
in psychology. Consequently a purely hypothetical set of social 
dynamics is projected by Professor Kroeber as awaiting future dis- 
covery, any true understanding of which has thus far been revealed 
neither in theory nor in practice. If the foregoing analysis is sound, 
the theory of super-organic causation fails by the very standard 
upon which its claim for existence was based. 

Anthropologists may perhaps take exception to the remark that 
no causal principles can be discovered in the purely social order, 
and may refer to the laws of cultural dynamics, recently established 
by ethnology. In fairness to them this claim must be examined. 
It is true that laws of culture growth and change have been worked 
out. These are well summarized by Professor Ogburn under such 
topics as curve of cumulative growth, diversification, diffusion, 
independent discovery, cultural inertia, survivals, and cultural lag. 
It is true also that these concepts are stated wholly in terms of cul- 
ture itself. It is my contention, however, that they are fundamen- 
tally descriptive rather than explanatory. The dynamics which 
they involve cannot be truly understood without recourse to the 
psychology of the individual. Thus Professor Ogburn freely 
employs psychological factors in explaining the mechanism of cul- 
tural inertia and cultural lag. 


* Social change. 
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A rich field, but little explored, lies ahead for the elucidation of 
cultural development in psychological terms. Though ethnologists 
may well lose patience with the poverty of attempts thus far made, 
the fact that there are great possibilities still remains. A few 
illustrations may here be in place. 

First, as to the origin and progress of culture, invention, a term 
lightly used by ethnologists, must be explained in psychological 
rather than cultural terms. The need or prepotent drive behind 
inventive behavior exists only in individuals. In manner of pro- 
cedure invention is but a variation of trial-and-error learning, 
shortened by the implicit random movements of thinking. The 
culture base short-cuts individual inventive behavior; but it is 
absurd to say that it can take the place of such behavior. We find 
learning of this character extending through vast reaches of time 
from the earliest eolithic culture down to the modern machine shop. 

As another example we may cite the universal cultural pattern 
described by Dr. Wissler. The origin of this universal pattern is 
inscrutable until we conceive its various parts as means for the 
adaptation of the prepotent, or instinctive, needsof man. Thus the 
innate responses of struggle and defense are being the development 
of such culture products as government and warfare. The hunger 
drive gives rise to property, scientific knowledge, and material 
culture in tools, though these of course serve other needs as well. 
Family and social systems are evolved largely as satisfactions of 
sexual interests. The speech complex, through the control it gives 
over others, serves all the prepotent needs. 

A third phase of culture explanation lies in the problem of con- 
tinuity. In its most essential nature, culture is not a group of 
super-organic products. It is distinctly organic and lies within the 
individual. Social causation lies not in a tool, but in the socially 
inculcated habits of constructing and using the tool. This theme 
has been immortalized in Mark Twain’s story of the Connecticut 
Yankee. Culture upon a descriptive plane may be studied at large. 
This is the task of the anthropologist. In an explanatory sense, 
however, it must be sought within the individual. Explanation of 
this sort is a part of the program of the sociologist. The theory of 
the super-organic is a well-meant but futile attempt to transplant 
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the historical and descriptive method of ethnology into the field of 
social causation. 

At every turn we are thus led back to the behavior of the individ- 
ual as the source of explanation of social facts. Does this prove that 
the social as such is to be banished from consideration? By no 
means. The fact that we decline to use the group, its products, 
or its changes as principles of explanation, does not lessen our inter- 
est in these phenomena. They are after all the chief objective of 
the sociologist. We have not, as Professor Kroeber charges, denied 
reality to the social order because we do not explain that order in 
terms of itself. When we turn to the individual for causation we 
only follow the rule of the other sciences in explaining the complex 
in terms of the simple, the whole in terms of its parts. 

I have previously referred to the fact that a science does not 
employ all the descriptive elements of the science just below it for 
its own purposes of explanation. Neuro-muscular physiology, for 
example, suited the phenomena of psychology better than the physi- 
ology of circulation or digestion. In the same way sociology may 
choose a certain phase of psychology for its explanatory groundwork. 
This phase is that part of the behavior of the individual which stimu- 
lates other individuals or is a response to such stimulation from 
others; in other words, the social behavior of the individual. Such, 
indeed, would be my definition of social psychology; and I would 
suggest that its thorough and scientific formulation would provide 
sociologists with a set of principles of the highest value for explaining 
the phenomena of a purely social order. The work of sociology, 
therefore, would be to describe social aggregates and social change 
in terms of the group, but to explain these phenomena in terms of 
the social psychology of the individual. 


DISCUSSION 
Emory S. BoGaRpus 
University of Southern California 
Like Professor Allport, I should repudiate a group determinism theory. 
But if there is a “group” fallacy, there is also undoubtedly an “individual” 
fallacy. At birth a human being is an “individual” but he does not remain 
solong. At once he becomes a participant not in the life of other “individuals,” 
but of “‘persons.”’ A person is as much a set of relationships and a product of 
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larger and more complicated sets of relationships known as groups, as he is an 
independent individual. The term, individual, has its chief merit in distinguish- 
ing between the members of a group. As an “individual,” apart from “groups,” 
he is nothing but an organic being. He is hardly a mental being unless an idiot 
may be called such. 

The “individual” is a social myth, except as he is a member of a “group.” 
As a result of intersocial stimulation he moves up from the biological level. The 
interstimulation that occurs between him and members of the group, not as 
mere individuals but as persons, explains him more than any other method of 
approach can do. His experiences not as.an individual among other individuals, 
but as an interstimulating unit of a group, give him attitudes, a sense of values, 
in short, personality. He is more group-made than individual-made. 

In the presence of a crowd a person acts differently than he does before 
the individuals, taken one by one, who compose the crowd. He sometimes 
responds to the group as a whole in ways much superior to his responses to the 
members as individuals; again, he responds on occasion to the whole in ways of 
which he would be ashamed if he were meeting individuals as such. In any 
social situation, a person responds to a number of circumstances, “of which the 
group itself may always be one.”* The “group” is not wholly a fallacious con- 
cept. 

The individual is a set of relationships largely physical and physiological. 
The person is a set of relationships that are more, namely, social. A small 
group, such as the primary group, is a set of organized personality relationships. 
A large group is in part a set of organized small group and of personal relation- 
ships. An appreciation of a small group is essential to an understanding of 
larger social groups. We get an idea of a national group containing a hundred 
million people although we know personally not more than a few hundred 
individuals, because we are members of’family, community, and other small 
groups. The concept of the group is useful in giving an understanding of society 
in its larger aspects. 

I cannot agree that social psychology is the study simply of the social behav- 
ior of the individual; neither is it the behavior of individual groups. It is the 
study of the intersocial stimulation that occurs between members of groups, 
that is, of persons with both “individual” and “group” traits. 


ALEXANDER A. GOLDENWEISER 
New School for Social Research 


In discussing Professor Allport’s paper I want to simplify my task by draw- 
ing a few distinctions. (1) It is unjustifiable to identify the organic or organis- 
mic theories of society with the notion of a social psyche. Neither Bagehot 
nor Hobbes, who adhered to the organic theory, believed in a social super-soul, 
while Herbert Spencer, perhaps the leading exponent of the organic theory, 


t F. C. Bartlett, Psychology and Primitive Culture, p. 11. 
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never used the concept of a social psyche; in fact, all of his causal interpreta- 
tions work with the individual, as the ultimate creative psychic unit. (2) A 
discussion of the theory of a social psyche at this time is strictly speaking an 
anachronism. ‘Two generations ago men like Steinthal and Lazarus had held 
this theory. They were violently attacked by Wundt, who was himself at 
times accused of entertaining the conception he was combating. While this is 
not the place to pursue the subject, I believe this accusation to be unmerited 
and based on a misunderstanding of Wundt’s meaning. 

However this may be, at the present time no sociologist or social psycholo- 
gist, within my knowledge, entertains the theory of a social psyche except in a 
purely functional sense. Society acts as if it had a psyche, but as a matter of 
fact, all psychic processes take place in individual minds—where else could they 
take place ? 

Apart from this, Professor Allport’s paper contains the following two asser- 
tions: (1) All causes in history are lodged in individuals: only individuals 
originate things; and, (2) while it is possible to describe social phenomena in 
purely social terms, any attempt to explain social phenomena necessarily 
requires a psychological technique. Similarly, psychological phenomena can 
only be explained in physiological or neural terms and biological ones in physico- 
chemical terms. 

I do not think that it is either theoretically justifiable or methodologically 
serviceable to regard the individual as the only cause of historic change. It is 
true that every element of culture, whether material or otherwise, at some time 
or other found its beginning in an idea, originated in an individual mind. 
Therefore, if only we had the knowledge we could trace all elements of culture 
back to such psychological beginnings in the minds of individuals. On the 
other hand, if what we are interested in are the changes in culture or in individ- 
uals at any given time and place, social and cultural factors at once emerge as 
having causal significance. A great individual like Napoleon or Lenin or 
Homer may be treated as an historic cause or a complex of historic causes, in so 
far as he has originated a legal code or won battles or written a great epic or 
conceived and carried out a social revolution. But such an individual himself 
is of course the product of his time, that is, his education and social] setting. 
Whatever his inborn abilities may be, the specific content of his mind is contri- 
buted by the existing culture. He is therefore caused by it. Similarly, one 
cultural factor, while of course working through psychological channels, will 
causally affect or transform other cultural factors. 

It is therefore merely a question of drawing a line through the historic 
process at the point on which our interest is centered. If what we are interested 
in is the individual as a causal factor in history, then we grant the individual, 
however produced, and he henceforth becomes a source of cultural transforma- 
tion. If, on the other hand, we are bent upon exploring the possibilities of 
cultural or social causation, then we postulate these factors as given at any 
particular time and place and may utilize them as units which themselves cause 
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further transformations in the cultural process. As contrasted with the abso- 
lutistic views of history which explain all happenings either through the indi- 
vidual or through the group and then follow up these explanations as far back as 
possible in search of “‘first causes,” the view of history here indicated may be 
designated as relativistic. 

As to the distinction between description and explanation, as drawn by 
Professor Allport, I cannot regard it as justifiable. Modern science conceives 
of explanation as conceptualized description. Also, it tends to substitute the 
question how? for the question what? When Carl Pearson tells us that matter 
is non-matter in motion, this revelation impresses one as somewhat shocking if 
what one purports to inquire is what matter is. But if one’s interest is directed 
toward how matter behaves or toward the behavior of “‘something’’ which might 
account for the known properties of matter, then Pearson’s statement seems no 
longer confusing. 

If so much is granted, it still remains true that two ways of describing or 
explaining phenomena are always open: either social facts are described or 
explained sociologically, psychological ones psychologically, biological ones 
biologically, and physicochemical ones physicochemically, or, social facts are 
described or explained psychologically, psychological ones biologically, biologi- 
cal ones physicochemically, and physicochemical ones of necessity still physico- 
chemically, if not in terms of pure conceptual abstraction. Now, both of these 
modes of approach seem theoretically justifiable and have certain advantages 
as well as defects. If a fact in one level is explained in unit terms of the same 
level, the advantage of the procedure lies in the fact that the autonomy of the 
level is preserved and the mystery (or at least puzzle) of the transformation of 
its terms into those of another level avoided. Again, this mode of procedure 
preserves a conceptual diversity in the universe. This is hailed by some as 
desirable and rejected by others as reprehensible. If, on the other hand, a 
fact in one level is explained by unit factors from another level, this leads to an 
ultimate conceptual unification of the universe, to a monistic world-view. This 
also is welcomed by some and abhorred by others. Again, this mode of pro- 
cedure has the disadvantage, or what to some at least seems such, of not only 
explaining but explaining away. Thus, when a social fact is explained in purely 
psychological unit terms, there is no more social fact left, and when a psycho- 
logical one is explained in biological unit terms, there is no psychological fact left, 
and when a biological one is explained in physicochemical unit terms, there is no 
biological fact left. 

Differences of taste apart, it seems fairly obvious that both methods of 
procedure are theoretically justifiable and are likely to bring in the future as 
they have brought in the past ever richer insight into the nature of phenomena 
and of our thinking about them. 
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SECTION XV. THE RESTORATION OF ETHICS IN ECONOMIC 
THEORY. THE PROFESSORIAL SOCIALISTS. THE 
VEREIN FUR SOCIALPOLITIK 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The initiative of Knies, mentioned in Section XIII, passed in transformation 
of German economic theory into the movement of which Wagner and Schmoller 
may be taken as representatives. The address in which the former made his most 
dramatic confession of the new faith is epitomized. An account of the formation of 
the Verein fiir Social politik, with digest of its creed, follows. An outline of Schmoller’s 
version of the doctrine presents the situation against which the obstructionary type 
of social theory made its culminating attack. 


If we had inquired farther into the method of Knies, in connec- 


tion with the historical school of economics, we should have found 
that it not only varied from Anglo-German classicism on the 
historical side but that it advanced beyond the frontier above 
indicated in the direction of the ethical standpoint later occupied 
by the ethical school." Without attempting to apportion justice 
to Knies for his share in promoting this impulse, we may indicate 
a stage in its development by citing an episode in the life of Adolf 
Wagner. 

As we have seen, as early as 1853 Knies had shot into the previous 
theories of political economy as the science of “wealth”’ the dis- 
turbing thesis that political economy can never be an approximately 
conclusive theory unless it enlarges its scope, and makes itself a 
theory of persons in their varied activities. Essentially, if not in 
so many words, this theorem was an assertion that political economy 
cannot be conclusive until it consciously and deliberately organizes 
itself as a moral science. Although it will carry us nearly two 


*See above, pp. 479-88. 
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decades beyond a point to which we must presently return to take 
up both the political science factor in the evolutionary process 
which we are indicating and the appearance of the sociological 
factor proper, it is in order to follow the development of the moral 
conception to a somewhat later phase of its expression among 
German economists. 

Without contradicting or withdrawing anything that has been 
said above about the pioneering of Knies, and without changing our 
purpose not to attempt to assign ratios of merit to different agents 
in the evolution, there are good reasons for referring to Adolf 
Wagner as occupying in the present vista of tradition the place of 
a John the Baptist in the modern ethical movement in German eco- 
nomic theory. It is not a violent forcing of analogy to extend the 
figure of speech by treating Knies as the Isaiah of the same move- 
ment. 

On October 12, 1871, Wagner addressed the assembly of the 
Evangelical Church of Prussia. Wagner was Professor der Staats- 
wissenschaften in the University of Berlin. The more inclusive title 
seemed to have little effect in shaping his academic program so 
that he would not be known to the world as an economist pure 
and simple. When we consider that it would be difficult to assemble, 
anywhere in the world, an equal number of equally representative 
clerical and lay persons who would incarnate a greater volume of 
religious, economic, and political traditionalism than the audience 
to which Wagner spoke, we have a suggestion of the setting of 
the incident which made it not merely notable in the history of 
academic thought about social science, but provocative and even 
revolutionary as a demand for concrete action. The incident may 
be recalled best by abstracting parts of Wagner’s argument. It 
reflects directly the attitude of the innovating German economists, 
and indirectly that of the traditionalists who clung to the idols of 
““Manchesterism.”’ 

The main points of the address are these: 


WuereEas: First, The science of national economy is in the midst of a 


great crisis and, 
WueEreEas: Second, The facts brought out by socialistic criticism contradict 


the “harmony of interests” dogma of English economists and, 
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WueErREAS: Third, The classical political economy regards economic self- 
interest as a natural force in the economic world just as gravity is in the 
physical world. This being the case, it holds that there is no room for argument 
whether the operation of the force is good or bad. Its workings must be 
accepted as pure matters of natural necessity, and 

WHEREAS: Fourth, This theory shut out ethical factors from influence 
upon economic action. 

herefore, Fifth: Ethical principles must again come into force. In economic 
transactions between persons the relation of man to man must come to its own: 

A. In the relation between employer and employee; 

B. In the relation of the more to the less prosperous classes, especially 
in the matter of the self-limitation of luxury; 

C. In limiting monopolistic use of landed property. (Certain of the single- 
tax premises.) 

D. In the relation of the state to social questions. The proper policy 
of the state is neither passivity nor indiscriminate intervention, but constant 
watchfulness and throwing of its weight from case to case against injustice.* 


Wagner begins the second division of the address by denying 
that he is a spokesman of the labor party, or of the socialists; but 
he continues his positive argument with this assertion: “I do not 
hesitate to characterize an unprejudiced testing of the socialistic 
criticism, and the recognition of the just kernel contained in the 


socialistic demands, as the inevitable task and obligation of the 
higher classes, and of the state itself.” 

If the head of the department of economics at Princeton should 
pronounce the same judgment today, in terms of bolshevists and 
bolshevism, in a session of the Presbyterian General Assembly, it 
would be less sensational than Wagner’s utterance in its time and 
place. 

The deep significance of the address may be put into American 
colloquialism in this way: It put squarely up to the well-to-do 
classes in society, and to the governing powers in the state, the 
duty of accepting a program of moral responsibility for amelioration 
of human conditions. It definitely proclaimed an ethical crusade 
as the duty of all good citizens, whether officials or not, in place 
of passivity in tolerance of unrestricted play of greed in those citizens 
with whom greed is the strongest motive. The speech turns out 
to have been a waymark in German history. Within three years 


*Cf. H. C. Adams, The Relation of the State to Industrial Action. 
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the policy which it advocated had been adopted in principle by the 
most influential body of theorists in Europe, and the Hohenzollern 
empire became sponsor for a version of it in practice. 

The following is a translation of the closing paragraph: 


I am clearly aware that I have not presented to you a solution of the social 
question. A solution, in the strict sense, is impossible. Always, poverty and 
misery, harm and suffering, welfare and riches, will exist side by side in this 
world. There will always be differences in property which cannot be traced 
back to actual merit or personal fault. It is our business, however, so far as 
possible, to diminish the evils that grow out of this fact and to keep the existing 
inequalities from increasing. We have the means of doing this in progressive 
measure. If we use these means, we have then performed our duties, and this 
may be demanded of us; not more, but also not less. 


A sermon in Mandel Hall, by a Scotch preacher, in 1912, 
sounded to the present writer like a conscious dilution of Wagner’s 
address. An official of the University of Chicago, who had long 
been known for his interest in social work, expressed the apprecia- 
tion that it was virtually a new inspiration! He had never heard 
such an argument before. He did not know that it had been one 
of the stock properties of social science for a generation. 

As we have intimated, the Wagner incident was merely a ripple 
on the surface of a thought current which was remaking German 
social science. An ethic of a certain type, not necessarily under 
that rubric, had captured the convictions of the younger academic 
social scientists in Germany simultaneously with the founding of 
the Hohenzollern empire. 

Whatever convinced the men in the social science chairs in 
Germany was relatively a stronger factor in shaping the conduct of 
the state than academic opinion in any other country of the world. 

The German social scientists, particularly the younger econ- 
omists, organized in 1873 to give expression to their views on the 
most vital questions of social policy. The conception of the state 
as an organic social unity was the point of departure in their formu- 
lations. In their conception it was the duty of the state, whether 
acting as government or as a voluntary society forming a common 
public opinion, to act always with a view to realizing the unity of 
all the members of the state. The discharge of this duty should 
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be undertaken in such a way that the humanity of each member 
will be affirmed in policies tending to give to each individual 
increasing security and insurance of conditions in which the latent 
interests of the individual’s share in general human destiny will 
have increasing opportunity to realize themselves. 

This ideal was known as “‘social policy”’ (Socialpolitik), and the 
organization which (after 1873) made the promotion of social policy 
its distinctive aim adopted the title Verein fiir Social politik. 

As was indicated above, the birth of the later German empire 
was also the new birth of German thought about society. As we 
have repeatedly said, for almost a century German social theories 
had either fallen on sleep or they had followed (at least the economic 
theories had followed) the strange gods of social conceptions that 
were alien to the real German spirit. If there is one thing more 
certain than all things else about German civilization, it is that the 
Germans always believe in the right and duty of society, and 
particularly of society in the form of the state, to preside over the 
destiny of individuals. We need not open the question: How much 
or how little final truth is contained in this German presumption ? 
The historical fact is that this presumption is inbred in the German 
mind; but for half a century (roughly between 1820 and 1870) the 
natural course of German thought and action had been confused 
by dallying with the contradictory presumption imported from 
England. In 1873 the Germans came back to themselves, and in 
the matter of domestic social theory and policy have remained 
consistent with themselves ever since, i.e., in their conceptions of 
the relative primacy of individual and state. The Germans were, 
are, and are likely long to remain collectivists. They do not 
believe that the best results for all concerned are to be gained 
under a régime in which each individual is the sole judge of what 
is good for himself and his neighbors.t To the typical German, 
even of the academic caste, these seem to be the only two alterna- 
tives. The Germans believe that the best results are obtained 
for all the members of a nation, when there is machinery for ascer- 
taining and enforcing the collective will of the nation against 

* Their conception of the American form of society has always been expressed in 
variations upon this theme. 
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each and every individual who may have an insubordinate will. 
Germany is Exhibit A in that division of the world’s museum of 
experience which is reserved for experiments in collective initiative 
for the general welfare. This analysis is not dictated by a desire 
to be a part of such an experiment, at least not in the German sense. 
It is well, however, for Americans to understand the experiment 
and to watch its workings with the Germans to whom it is matter- 
of-course. Not merely in the latest generation, but for more than 
three centuries the Germans have been doing systematically and 
progressively, by means of governmental control, nearly every 
thing that English economic and political theories have meanwhile 
declared states neither may do nor can do. Whatever the rest of 
the world may think of German civilization in other respects, there 
is no room for doubt that it is a civilization which accomplishes 
a very high percentage of whatever it sets out to do. It is not an 
impotent civilization. We may not admire its aims, but we 
cannot deny that it reaches its aims with a degree of certainty 
which gives all the other nations constant food for reflection. 

The Great War has done nothing to invalidate this estimate. 
Details are already changed, and they will continue to change, 
whether the German form of republicanism continues or monarchy 
returns. The Germans will persist indefinitely in doing whatever 
they do on the basis of the collectivistic presumption, in contrast 
with our American collective enterprises on the basis of the indi- 
vidualistic presumption. That perversion of the presumption to 
which the militarists were able to commit the Germans has not 
permanently discredited the presumption in the German mind. 
All the reconstruction which they have accomplished since 1918 
has been a function of that presumption. All the recovery that 
the Germans will be able to make will be by means of application of 
that presumption. That is, with the notable exception of the 
militaristic fiasco, collectivism has worked efficiently for the 
Germans. This judgment has to do with visible material results. 
The American case against the German type of collectivism, as 
a political system, is strongest in its contention that the Germans 
buy their tangible results at an excessive cost of the imponderables 
in the character of citizens, especially in sacrifice of individual 
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self-reliance and initiative. The decision between these contradic- 
tions remains for the future. Our appraisal of the successes which 
the Germans have gained by their application of collectivism by 
no means makes for the conclusion: Therefore a stampede to 
imitate Germany! The moral is rather: There may be more in the 
collectivistic idea than we individualistic Americans have imagined. 
It is worth while for us to get all the instruction we can from 
German experience in working a system based on the opposite 
presumption from ours. As we have said in slightly different form, 
American civilization starts with the presumption that individual 
liberty is the fundamental and paramount factor in a rational human 
condition. German civilization starts with the presumption that 
the welfare of the state must always have precedence over the liberty 
of individuals. German experience up to the Great War, and for 
merely varied reasons since, is important for Americans, because 
it is a record of dealing, with some measure of success, with classes 
of problems which Americans are now facing. In Germany these 
problems were in part the product of an individualism in practice 
which the Germans had never quite accepted in theory. In America 
these problems are largely the product of an individualism in practice 
which we have stoutly and even blatantly professed and attempted 
to justify in theory. The modern domestic problems of the Germans 
have been to a large extent manifestations of conditions which 
they have never indorsed in principle. American domestic problems 
at this moment are the natural outgrowth of principles which we 
have published as the final terms of human wisdom. 

Among the results of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 was 
precipitation of all the problems which we are now falling into the 
habit of indicating by the general term proletarianism. The 
formation of the Verein fiir Socialpolitik was the organization of the 
purpose, primarily of German academic economists, to find out 
what justice dictated in dealing with those problems.’ 

As early as 1848 Hildebrand had declared: ‘These two theories 
[the traditional and the socialistic] have the merit of having thrown 


* For the particular history of the Verein, the most available introduction is the 
monograph by Miss Else Conrad, daughter of Professor Conrad, of Halle: Der Verein 
fiir Sozialpolitik und seine Wirksamkeit auf dem Gebiet der gewerblichen Arbeiterfrage, 
Jena, 1906. 
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a clear light upon the one-sidedness of Adam Smith’s theory, and 
upon the necessity of a thorough reconstruction of economic 
theory.”* While men of such foresight were not wanting during 
the period of the classical obsession, they were apparently a forlorn 
hope until the early seventies. At that time the innovators 
differed greatly among themselves in matters of detail. Schmoller 
may be taken as most completely embodying the common attitude 
of the objective historical school at that stage. The guiding 
motive and the standard of judgment in all his writings at that 
turning-point is indicated by his phrase, “the ethical aim in civiliza- 
tion” (der etische Kulturzweck). 

After much preliminary correspondence among the men who 
felt the new impulse, Wagner, of Berlin, and Eckardt, of Hamburg, 
being credited by Miss Conrad with leading activity, a conference 
was held at Halle, July 13, 1872, for discussion of the proposed 
“Congress for Social Reform.’’ 

After protracted exchange of views as to what those present 
could do with reference to the existing social and industrial mal- 
adjustments, particularly as to the practicability of rousing civic 
sentiment and sharpening the social conscience, it was resolved 
to hold in the future regular conferences for discussion of these 
social questions. It was decided that the first of these congresses 
should be held in October of the same year (1872). A select list 
of names was made for private invitation to the congress. It 
included a dozen or more newspapers. It was further decided 
that the subjects for discussion should be three specific political 
propositions, to be put into the form of bills for presentation to the 
Reichstag. On the following day (July 14), eight of the men who 
had taken part in the previous discussion continued the conference, 
with the result that an executive committee of five was put in charge 
of further arrangements. The invitations to the October congress 
stated that the meeting had been called because the promoters 
believed “that the future of the German empire and of German 
civilization in general would depend very largely upon the shaping 

* Nationalékonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft (1848), p. 328. 

2See Preuss. Jahrb. (1874), p. 323. 

3 See Conrad, op. cit., p. 57. 
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of our social conditions in the immediate future,” and furthermore, 
that this ‘adjustment of our social conditions will depend vitally 
upong the attitude of the intellectual and propertied classes, of 
public, and press and government, with reference to the social 


question.”’ 

On Sunday, October 6, 1872, the congress met at Eisenach, and 
Schmoller made the opening address. It was a rehearsal of the 
reasons which had led to the calling of the congress, and an appeal 
for energy in pushing its purposes. The minutes of this congress 
were published with the title, Verhandlungen der Eisenacher Ver- 
sammlung zur Besprechung der sozialen Frage (Leipzig, 1877). 

As Schmoller pictured the situation, there was a deep chasm 
between the different social classes, between rich and poor. There 
was seething unrest among the laborers. It threatened to become 
revolution. It had already led to skepticism about the truth of the 
Manchester type of economic theory represented by the older 
Volkswirthschaftlicher Kongress. In abstract economic science a 
new tendency had already made itself felt, but on practical questions 
there was substantial agreement between the older and the newer 
schools about such subjects as reform of the tariff and freedom of 
occupation. But since those matters had been practically settled, 
the contrast between the two views must necessarily grow more 
significant, because, on the one hand, the social question was 
every day becoming more pressing, and on the other hand the 
achieved unity of the German state had created a civic power 
capable of grappling triumphantly with many needed reforms. 

Schmoller went on to say that while some of those who composed 
the Volkswirthschaftlicher Kongress realized the change of conditions, 
and were aware of the consequent problems, the leaders of that 
body held all the more obstinately to the extreme form of the old 
theories, and did all in their power to hinder self-help among the 
laborers, as, for example, the formation of trade unions, etc. Since 
this is the case, argued Schmoller, it is idle to hope for judicial 
hearing of contradictory opinions by such a body. Our only 
alternative is independent procedure; and this Eisenach congress 
was accordingly called. Since the object was to assemble all the 
different tendencies that oppose extreme individualism, the composi- 
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tion of the congress was heterogeneous, including moderate socialists 
as well as members of the Centre. 

In certain points, however, declared Schmoller, the majority 
of those who had planned the congress, and of those who had 
signed the call, were agreed. Thus they held a view of the state 
which was as far from the glorification of the individual, in accord- 
ance with the “‘natural harmony” theory, as it was from the abso- 
lutistic theory of a state in which all power is monopolized by the 
government. In the present congress, continued Schmoller, the 
prevalent view is rather the historical view that the state is a part of 
the stream of becoming. For that reason, its functions will vary from 
narrow to broad, according to the circumstances of civilization. The 
state must always rank, however, as the most tremendous institution 
for the education of the human race. It is desirable, therefore, 
that the state shall be strong enough to predominate over the 
different interests within its sphere. It must exercise just protec- 
tion over the weak, and should elevate the lower classes. 

Other propositions in Schmoller’s address have since become 
familiar to all who have studied his writings of this period, and to 
many more who have not traced them to their source. For example, 
“We do not propose a program of levelling downward, in the 
socialistic sense, but there should be social gradations up which 
every man is at liberty to climb. We should not preserve the 
present social ladder, from which the middle rungs have been 
knocked out.”’ Again: “The ideal which should guide the indi- 
vidual, the state, and society is the inclusion of a progressively 
enlarging ratio of the people in participation in all the higher goods 
of civilization. To realize this ideal, which is democratic in the 
best sense of the term, must be our present endeavor, as it seems 
to be the goal of human liberty in general.” The attitude repre- 
sented by this last quotation was presently the center of Treitschke’s 
attack. 

One hundred and sixty names were registered as members of 
the congress, and fifty speakers took part in the discussions. The 
subjects considered were factory legislation, interruption of employ- 
ment, and the housing question. It was decided that no votes 
should be taken. A committee was appointed to make preparations 
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for the next congress, in which it was proposed to effect a permanent 
organization for social reform. 

The influence of the Eisenach assembly exceeded the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. The press took up the matter very earnestly, 
and approval of the general purpose of the movers was expressed 
by many people of very different shades of opinion." 

On May 31, 1873, the committee above referred to issued a 
call for the formation of a union (Verein) for the purposes fore- 
shadowed in the Eisenach congress. This call was substantially 


as follows:? 


The Eisenach Congress of October 7, 1872, for discussion of the social 
question, instructed the undersigned Committee to call a meeting during the 
present year in pursuance of the purposes of the Congress. 

For our conception of the social situation we refer to the printed proceedings 
of last year’s assembly. 

Among the many more or less valid attempts to modify present industrial 
society, the strife between capital and labor is threateningly prominent. We 
are of the opinion that this conflict presents to state and society pressing duties 
of peaceful reform. 

In the first place, it will be necessary to discover the facts about the condi- 
tions of laborers, and about their relations to employers, to determine the 
demands for occupational organizations, to encourage their proper development, 
and to promote understandings between the conflicting parties. 

In the same way the other social and economic problems of the time should 
be taken into consideration—thus public health, public education, transporta- 
tion, stock companies and taxation. 

We are of the opinion that the unrestricted activity of partly hostile and 
unequally strong special interests is not in accordance with the welfare of the 
community. On the contrary, the demands of the community and of humanity 
must assert themselves even in economic life, and well considered intervention 
of the state for protection of the threatened interests of all concerned should 
be promptly demanded. 

We do not regard this civic guardianship as a desperate expedient, as a 
necessary evil, but rather as the fulfilling of one of the highest tasks of our 
time and of our nation. In serious discharge of this task, the egoism of the 


* Up to this point our sketch has followed quite closely the monograph by Miss 
Conrad. Her account has peculiar value because it is virtually the testimony of her 
father, Professor Conrad, of Halle, who was in close touch with the whole movement. 

Schriften, I, 201-2. 

3 Verhandlungen der Eisenacher Versammlung zur Besprechung der sozialen Frage, 
am 6 und 7 Oct. 1872. Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot. 
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individual and the immediate interests of the classes will fall into proper 
subordination to the permanent and higher destiny of the whole. 

We believe that a regular exchange of views between employers and 
laborers, men of theory and men of practice, will contribute essentially to an 
accommodation. We therefore invite all members of the Eisenach Congress, 
and all of like views, especially administrative officials, to meet in Eisenach 
on the 12th of October next, and to join the Union which will then be formed. 


The Verein fiir Socialpolitik which resulted from this call 
became the most influential association of academic men that has 
ever been organized. It was essentially a concerted declaration 
that life is a problem to be worked out like an architectural or an 
engineering task—that the whole society must consider the condi- 
tions and resources with which it may and must count in con- 
structive living, that a society which is relatively mature and 
reasonably self-conscious will regard life as something to be planned 
for in advance, as much as the business of any lesser corporation, 
that intensive study of all the conditions and relationships which 
make up a national situation conscientiously regarded as at every 
moment a crisis must henceforth be counted as the primary duty 
of responsible citizens. The Verein took a place at once as the 
standard exemplar of method in social research for Germany. 
Its publications—reaching 164 volumes in 1923—have been among 
the most instructive attempts to introduce general social science 
methodology into productive investigation of social conditions." 

In this necessarily summary treatment of factors which’ proved 
to be evolutionary for sociology, arguments by contemporaries are 
often more revealing than external incidents. For example, the 
influence of the Verein was promoted in its early years by a journal- 
istic discussion quite outside the proceedings of the organization— 
and promoted perhaps more energetically than by any activity 


* Small, ‘“‘The Present Outlook of Social Science,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XVIII (January, 1913), 433-60, is a general survey of the German drive toward 
objectivity. Among other things it quotes a description twenty years later by Pro- 
fessor Brentano, of the purposes and spirit of the Verein. That testimony should 
be read at this point, of. cit. pp. 461-65. 

The Verein contributed in more than one way to the convergence of influences 
which produced the American sociological movement. For the relation of the Verein 
to the American Economic Association, see Small, “Fifty Years of Sociology in the 
United States,” American Journal of Sociology, XXI (1916), 779-82. 
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within the organization itself. It is a luckless social movement 
which does not make enemies. Conflict is one of the conditions 
of the strength of group movements. The ancient foe of the men 
who formed the Verein was the earlier organization—Der volk- 
swirthschaftliche Kongress. This body was more commercial than 
academic, although not exclusively technical in its aims. The 
new organization was on a more openly proclaimed theoretical 
basis, and its natural opponents were men of theory. At all events, 
the early professions of faith by the Verein, and by leaders among 
its members when speaking as individuals, were of a nature which 
would more directly challenge theorists. Practical men would not 
so readily detect the bearings of the new views upon concrete af- 
fairs; or if their suspicions were aroused, they would not as readily 
become articulate in opposition. 

Among the reactions produced by the innovators of this period, 
that of Treitschke against Schmoller was conspicuous and typical. 
It spent itself in a literary duel as notable as the Thibaut-Savigny 
and Menger-Schmoller controversies. We can indicate only some 
of its beginnings. 

As we have seen, Schmoller had expressed himself at the con- 
stituent meeting of the Verein with a distinctness that was a 
sufficiently open challenge to the traditionalists. The challenge 
was not accepted by a first-rate champion of traditionalism until 
Schmoller had expressed himself more formally in the pages of 
Preussische Jahrbiicher of which Treitschke was editor. At this 
distance the essay which became a storm center seems commonplace 
enough, but that is by relating it with our environment, not its 
own. It may count as a clear instance under the general form— 
“Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth!”’ If we came upon 
the essay today, without introduction, we might easily read it and 
not suspect that it contained anything incendiary, or even very 
sharply provoking to conservative thinkers. In fact, it actually 
was the means of precipitating a formulation of the conservative 
position by Treitschke, which set off the traditionalism from the 
progressivism of the time in such abrupt contrast that the antithesis 
of tendencies was thereafter notorious. 
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So far as can be judged by Treitschke’s reply, the provocation 
in Schmoller’s platform was less in its totality than in certain 
incidental expressions which Treitschke chose to interpret in an 
extravagant way. 

The offending paper was entitled, ‘‘The Social Question and 
the Prussian State.’* The general drift of the article may be 
indicated in brief, and the particular expressions:may be emphasized, 
which caused Treitschke to convert Schmoller into a monstrous 
man of straw, and to call upon all the resources of ancient and 
modern history to demolish him. 

In the first place we must consider the paper as virtually, not 
ostensibly, a campaign document in which Schmoller tried to place 
the whole Verein ideal and program in its proper historical setting. 
It was in no sense an appeal to the masses. It was an argument not 
addressed only to the highest intellectual classes in Germany; it 
was intended as well for the eyes of the highest political authorities. 
and it was quite as distinctly a profession of “‘regularity’’ in support 
of the monarchy as it was an assertion of progressive social ideals 
in which the innovators hoped to enlist the monarchy.’ 

In the second place, the essay is evidently the labored manifesto 
of ideas which were as yet rather early in the process of ripening. 
As a brief of the progressives’ case, it would hardly get a passing 
mark in any modern court. It is diffuse. It does not stick to 
the point. It pays too much attention to irrelevancies, or to 
things which were at best of only collateral importance, instead of 
driving home the big considerations. The palliation for all this 
is perhaps in the fact that the mind of Schmoller’s public was not 
sufficiently prepared to be quite open to plainer publication of the 
main considerations. Perhaps Schmoller himself had not yet 
discerned the full bearings of all that the ethicai movement had 
started. 

In the third place, it indulges in forms of statement, both 
about historical facts and about social ideals, which lend themselves 

t In the introduction to his reply to Treitschke’s attack on this paper, Schmoller 
intimates that it was prepared originally as an address to an audience of women. 
See Small’s unpublished translation of Uber Einige Grundfragen, p. 8. 


2 For documentation of Schmoller’s monarchical preferences, see Small’s unpub- 
lished translation of Schmoller’s reply to Treitschke, p. 168. 
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too readily to misinterpretation. As careful reading of Treitschke’s 
reply would show, he took full advantage of these openings, and 
scored points as a debater against Schmoller which counted against 
the Verein, while they were really exhibits only of Treitschke’s 
agility in making the most of an opponent’s unguarded expressions. 
In other words, Schmoller did not appear at an advantage in the 
first round. In sporting slang we might say he was “beaten on 
points.” Treitschke “landed” more times than Schmoller did, 
but, to drop the figure, Treitschke’s points were made after all by 
creating diversions upon forced constructions of Schmoller’s mean- 
ing. ‘They were smart tricks of debate, rather than real weakenings 
of the case which Schmoller advocated. The immediate result 
was a Clearing up of Schmoller’s own views, and presently a more 


extended expression of them. 

The chief points of Schmoller’s argument, stated now not in his 
own form but in paraphrase, were: 

First, universal history is a succession of struggles by oppressed classes 
against oppressing classes, and the line of progress is a series of eliminations 
of force, brutality, and barbarism of previous types. 

Second, the differences in the status of persons in a given social order 
have not corresponded to the respective merits of the persons; but they have 
been arbitrary in a degree that diminishes as civilization advances. 


Under this proposition Schmoller uses phrases which Treitschke 
in his reply rather effectively attacks, e.g.: 

The historical origin of social classes is .... force, and that not so 
much the force of individuals as of whole clans and stocks, of whole social 
classes and peoples. The one stock subjugates and enslaves another. Thus 
arrives inequality of possessions and, what is of more importance, in consequence 
of this, inequality of culture. This condition, once established, is hereditary. 
The guilt and the. wrong with which beginnings were made do not cease. 
Force merely becomes more refined. It is converted into fraud, into shrewd 
overreaching, into unjust exploitation of political power. Up to the present 
day there is no distribution of property and income in any people which is 
entirely free from this—so to speak—+tragic guilt. This guilty element is the 
center about which social conflicts revolve.' 

Third [in reply to destructive alternatives], When the force which larger 
possessions and higher culture confer is used by its possessors less for egoistic 
enjoyment than for activity in behalf of state or society, or the oppressed 
classes, this amounts not only to a certain expiation of the original wrong, but 


* To be discussed in connection with Treitschke’s reply. 
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there arise in consequence those aristocratic forms of the state and of industry 
which alone are capable of educating savage nature peoples to labor and to 
morality. They operate, so to speak, as the great industrial schools of human- 
ity. They are capable of long undisturbed prosperity, although the time must 
come when they will have outlived their usefulness. At the same time, these 
aristocratic societary forms are the absolutely necessary major instruments of 
progress in the technical and intellectual elements of civilization. 

Fourth, without going to the undesirable extreme of demanding equal 
rewards for unequal performances, modern conceptions of justice call for 
abolition of too unequal distribution. The aim toward which historical evolu- 
tion evidently tends is progressive elimination of all class dominance and 
exploitation, with admission of all men to the higher goods of civilization 
[alle Menschen zu den hiheren Giitern der Kultur heranzurufen). 


We repeat that the significance of all this is not in the fact 
that an individual expressed it as his opinion, but in the fact that 
substantially these views were held by what soon proved to be 
the most influential body of academic theorists in Europe. These 
views soon passed from the status of mere opinion, and became the 
molders of German civic policy. For example, in the part of the 
debate entitled Industry, Morality and Law, Schmoller crystallizes 
one of the commonplaces of the ethical school in the sentence: 
“The whole economic demand is nothing else than a fragment of 
the concrete moral history of a given time and a given people.” 

Fifth, every great economic advance is a crisis for the whole morality of 
the advancing people. The more the possessing classes have, the more they 
feel it necessary to gain in addition. They look upon every opposition to their 
wishes as an uprising against economic order in general. Thereupon a new 
phase of social strife over this issue. 

Sixth, from antiquity social conflicts have arisen over two chief points: 
first, the distribution of landed property; second, the unfreedom of persons.' 


With so much as a general historical background, Schmoller 
passes to the past of the Prussian state in particular as follows: 


Seventh, the reason why the revolution of 1789 did not occur in Germany, 
was primarily the Prussian kings. Their social policy reached down deeper, 
and accomplished more (in the way of protecting the weaker classes), than the 
English Tudors or the best French kings and statesmen, who were in some 
respects prototypes of the German benevolent despots.? 


« A wide historical survey for illustrations follows. 

2 Per contra, the French claim that the reason why the Revolution came in France 
instead of Germany was not that the French were more backward, but because they 
were more advanced than the Germans. 
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Then Schmoller goes on to specify typical programs in which 
the Prussian kings carried out a policy of promoting the interests 
of the weaker classes. It is not within our purpose to discuss these 
historical claims, as to their validity. Letting them stand for 
what they are worth, our interest in them here turns upon their 
strategic value at the time as appeals to German sentiment. 


Eighth, this older patriarchal Prussian policy ended essentially with the 
adoption of the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, 1808; and gave way to the efforts 
of the people, in distinction from the government (which was described as 
utterly incompetent and unintelligent), to gain the most far-reaching political 
rights. The mistake of this movement was in its ignorance that the selfishness 
of property interests is bound to dominate over the other political interests, 
if the government affords no check. 

Ninth, the new period has inherited the task of dealing with classes which 
for centuries have been distressed, miserable and mistreated. Suddenly left 
to themselves, and to the struggle of competition, they must necessarily lag 
behind by as much as the better situated classes forged ahead. Because of the 
advantages of capital in the new technique, the tremendous increase of produc- 
tion did not benefit the different social classes equally. It profited chiefly 
the privileged minority. Accordingly, the same laborer to whom new political 
rights were given every day, until a short time ago found himself in a worse 
economic situation every day. It could be only a matter of time when he 
would say to himself: “It seems that in political life, in service for the fatherland, 
I am to count as much as the most prominent and the richest . . . . but in 
economic and social life the chasm between us is not only to remain but to be 
widened.””# 

Tenth, the social question has grown out of these conditions. It is the 
question between underpaid honest labor and overpaid possessors of economic 
advantage. 

Eleventh, the demand for social justice is not to be hushed up by the reply 
that some of its champions are unworthy, e.g., the social democracy in general 
—in Treitschke’s sneer ‘‘ puerperal fever.” 

Twelfth, as to the rights in the case, the facts are, first, that our present 
social conditions, our life and customs, our education and amusements, our 
dwellings and workshops, the training of children, and the morality in our 
lower classes, are very bad, and in the utmost need of reforms; second, “we 
are bound to look into the future, in order to be sensitive to the impression 
that the tremendous increase of wealth must, at least in part, accrue to the 
advantage of the previously disinherited classes, and bring to them somewhat 
more participation in all the higher goods of civilization, in culture and comfort, 


* Small, unpublished translation, p.17. Cf. Phillip Gibbs, in More That Must Be 
Told. 
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if we are not to declare ourselves mentally and morally bankrupt. We are 
bound to see that the lower classes have a right to struggle for these things, 
that their compact agitation for a better situation is a necessary and just 
product of our free political life. We are bound, therefore, to perceive that a 
temporary increase of wages does not solve the social question, but that the 
kernel of the matter consists in placing the laborer within other conditions of 
life and work, which shall make of him another man in all respects.’’ 

Thirteenth, finally, two powers must be invoked; (a) public opinion must 
be aroused to the ethical principles involved; (b) government must resume a 
réle as equalizer of class relationships parallel with the part of the Prussian 
monarchy in earlier periods. The monarchy and the bureaucracy must 
resolutely undertake the task of social equalization. 


In other words, this was probably the most distinct formulation 
up to date, by a spokesman of academic opinion, of demand for 
the state policy in Prussia, and in Germany, which afterward 
became known as state socialism. 

As we have intimated, on its intrinsic merits Wagner’s address 
to the Church congress might well be celebrated as the initial action 
in the decisive campaign between German traditionalism and social 
reform. In principle Wagner had said everything—indeed if we com- 
pare the two utterances point by point, it is possible to contend that 
he really said more in expression of the contrast between the old 
and the new in German social ideals than can be found in Schmoller’s 
essay. It was the latter, however, which actually became the 
center of conflict between the two tendencies. Schmoller’s spokes- 
manship for the aroused conscience of German economists stung 
Treitschke to reply. He promptly began publication of a series 
of papers under the collective title “Socialism and Its Patrons.” 
Schmoller defended himself in a series under the general title 
“On Certain Fundamental Questions of Right and of Economics.’ 

Our limits permit only a partial summary of this discussion. 
It would be profitable to study the entire controversy under the 
rubric: ‘Certain Illustrations of the Psychology of Transition.” 
Promotive and arrestive attitudes toward social change are exhibited 


t The foregoing passage was Treitschke’s chief aversion. To his mind the ideal 
was a chimerical defiance of the preordained limitations of the lower classes. 


2 Der Sozialismus und seine Génner; first paper dated June 20, 1874. 
3 Uber einige Grundfragen des Rechts und der Volkswirthschaft. 
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in high lights during the debate. These same attitudes, both in 
these two men and in many who resembled them respectively, were 
of high potency in forming antecedent ideas of scholars who afterward 
became forces in the American sociological movement. In view 
of this fact we must attempt to convey a general impression of the 
conflicting attitudes. 

As we have said, on its intrinsic merits Wagner’s address to 
the church congress might well be taken as the initial action in 
the decisive campaign between German conservatism and progressiv- 
ism in the realm of economic theory and practice. In the same 
way, Rhode Island’s Declaration of Independence from England, 
May 10, 1776, and the Virginia Declaration a little later, deserve 
far larger shares of the prestige which Americans have consented 
to symbolize by the Fourth of July than many of us are aware. 
This, by the way, is a sample of the persistent irony of history. 
One man labors, another enters into an inordinate share of the 
credit due to his predecessor’s labor. Without presuming to 
appraise the relative importance of the earlier protagonists of the 
ethical idea, we present it as it appeared in action against the 
obstructionism of Treitschke. 


[To be continued] 
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SOCIOLOGY AS A PRE-VOCATIONAL SUBJECT: 
THE VERDICT OF SIXTY SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


THOMAS D. ELIOT 
Northwestern University 


ABSTRACT 


The views of a highly representative group of social workers are excerpted in 
respect to the following points: (1) Emphasis upon personality as compared with 
academic training. (2) Emphasis upon liberal or cultural value as compared with 
vocational value. (3) Emphasis upon experience as compared with academic study. 
(4) Adverse criticisms: (a) A priori theorizing; () Aloofness from real problems; 
(c) Immaturity of students. (5) Favorable criticisms (including relative evaluations 
of theoretical, historical, and applied sociology). 

Brief tabulations are appended indicating the number and representativeness of 
respondents, and their evaluations of the respective phases of the subject for the 
technique, point of view, and equipment of themselves and of employees. 


I 


There has been a popular assumption, more or less established 
in practice, that training for social work is inseparable from sociology 
and peculiarly dependent upon it. The opposite attitude of certain 
well-known social workers was a stimulus to inquiry, especially to 
a teacher of the subject who when a social worker had often found 
highly applicable the ideas and knowledges acquired as a student of 
sociology and social economy. The writer therefore welcomed an 
opportunity to secure first hand the considered opinions of recog- 
nized leaders in the profession. 

“Sociology”’ differs from time to time and from place to place. 
So do students, social workers, and teachers. Obviously there are 
too many variables for a statistical treatment to have more than a 
general indicative value, dependent upon the careful selection of 
successful social workers as respondents.’ 

A symposium of the spontaneous opinions of such persons on 
certain points should have even greater value. Such a composite 


* Cf. “Has Sociology a Contribution to the Equipment of the Social Worker?” 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, rg2t. 
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formulation is here presented. Differences of opinion have been 
preserved so far as possible; similarities have been indicated in 
certain footnotes, or pointed out in the compiler’s comments. Num- 
bers refer to the list of respondents at the close of the article. 

It should be remembered throughout that undergraduate social 
sciences have also other functions in a liberal education and should 
not be expected to conform exclusively to the demands of social 
work or any other profession. At the same time it is freely admitted 
that the subject has quite as much to gain, in content, methods, and 
materials, from the profession of social work," as the profession has 


from the subject. 
II 


Emphasis upon personality is apparent in the replies of several 
executives, and doubtless the importance of this element, regardless 
of training, is assumed by many other respondents. 


(1) Theoretical sociology to certain individuals is more important than 
applied sociology, while in other individuals applied sociology, of course, is pre- 
eminently important. 

(2) It seems difficult to discriminate among the three types of sociological 
training (Theoretical, Historical, Applied), just as it would seem to me fruitless 
to try to discriminate between the value of vertebrate as compared with inverte- 
brate zodlogy, etc. These are all parts of a whole, and it is desirable to get as 
much of the whole as is possible; but if that is impossible then any part will 
answer the purpose about as well as any other part, the purpose being the giving 
toa student of a point of view. The biological, the psychological, and the socio- 
logical points of view are all what the social worker needs in his or her business, 
and in a sense it is immaterial what particular courses the individual takes to 
achieve these desired points of view. The student would better elect the partic- 
ular subject that is best taught by the best man or woman in the department, 
and the instructor would better teach the subject that most appeals to him 
or her. 

(3) Judging from the work of men and women in industrial welfare work, 
Iam unprepared to say that the courses in sociology have been of any special value 
to those who have taken them. Some of the people who have had no college 
courses whatever are doing excellent work and some are not, just as some who have 
had courses in sociology are making good and some are not. There are so many 


*A committee of the National Conference of Social Work is now assembling 


selected case records for teaching purposes. The Judge Baker Foundation Studies 
and such books as Southard and Jarrett’s Kingdom of Evils are beginning to be used in 
colleges. 
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other elements which enter into the success of a business or professional man or 
woman that it would be very difficult, indeed, to say just how the courses in 
sociology have contributed to this success. 

I can only say that just as college itself adds to the equipment of a man 
who is endowed with natural qualities which fit him for constructive work, 
so ought sociology courses further to enrich the background of such a person. 
Neither college nor sociology courses, however, make a peach out of a lemon. 
One must have the qualities of a peach to be cultivated into a better peach. 

(4) It undoubtedly adds much to the social worker’s equipment to have 
special training in sociology, furnishing a broader foundation upon which to 
build conclusions. Such training, undoubtedly in my judgment, is helpful to 
the social worker in obtaining positions which pay a lucrative salary. However, 
from my ten years experience as Judge of the Juvenile Court of this county, I 
would say that no matter how well trained one may be from a theoretical or 
scientific standpoint, unless they have equipment in common sense and per- 
sonality they would be failures as practical workers in the field of social service. 

(5) The desirable social worker—and I listed for my own edification about 
sixty I knew very well—came to social work through an “inner necessity” and 
not because they had studied sociology. I believe in the method of “learning 
by doing”; then by study strengthen and enlarge, and classify the experiences. 
I believe that applied sociology with field work is tremendously helpful, but all 
the sociology in the world will not make a desirable social worker unless there is 
within the desire to serve humanity. This desire I call a “religious impulse.” 
I have seen this impulse work out methods and study and reading to make 
their inner longings definite and effective. Do not think I mean a sentimental 
impulse—but often even that (through the modified experiences of contact 
with the needy) has developed an educated social worker who has the senti- 
mental changed into sentiment and method. In social work “all things work 
together for good’”’ to him who loves his fellow-men,—all culture, all studies, all 
training makes this love of his neighbor real, practical, intelligent, and subdues 
sentimentality. Given the “inner light,’’ all added knowledge, all training that 
develops technique is valuable. Without the inner life I have my doubts 
concerning the psychological effects of the study of sociology—theoretical, 
historical, or applied. 

(6) Speaking very frankly, I am more influenced in appointing a staff 
member by the qualities which that person possesses than by his or her training. 
I would rather have a person who has had no training in social work or sociol- 
ogy at all, but who has the right stuff in him, than a person who has very superior 
advantages as to training but who doesn’t possess the character or ability to 
succeed. 

(7) Personality and adaptability to the job are more essential to success in 
this line of work than courses of study, which, however should go hand in hand 
with the former. A combination of the two produces the kind of individual all 
of us are looking for. 
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Karl de Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, Elmer Scott, of Dallas, and 
John Ihlder, of Washington, bring out the admitted cultural value 
of sociology, and perhaps indicate by implication a somewhat skep- 
tical attitude toward its vocational value. Others are frankly 
skeptical, without, however, pointing out definite defects. Several 
who admit the vocational value of applied sociology question that 
of theoretical and historical courses; Porter Lee’s opinion is in 
striking contrast in this respect. 


(8) I am sending you questionnaires filled out by seventeen members of 
our staff who have been to college. All of them are actively engaged in case 
work and have the same opportunity to make use of their experience in college. 
The years of graduation range from 1902 to 1921. 

Eleven report that sociology influenced their choice of work, two of the 
number qualifying this statement by saying, “remotely.” Nine find their 
sociology to be of general value. Three find it of specific value. I feel almost 
certain that one of the three misunderstood the question because I know of her 
college work and I do not believe that it is of the sort to be specifically helpful 
incase work. The other two are, you will notice, graduates of Goucher College, 
where they had field work with the Baltimore Family Welfare Society and thus 
had some practical experience before coming to the Philadelphia Society. 
Three state that sociology has helped them to obtain jobs. The professor of 
sociology of one of these young women was a friend of a friend of mine and gave 
the young woman a very good recommendation. In one of the other instances 
I think the professor of sociology suggested that the young woman, who was 
obliged to support herself while going through college, try to secure a job 
with us. 

“Can any of us put our finger on the moment or place we conceived new 
ideas? If they came as the result of an upheaval, perhaps we could; even that 
Idoubt. Personally I enjoyed my work in economics and sociology; was stimu- 
lated by it. I elected it because I already leaned that way. An English 
instructor probably influenced me most and had most to do with my slant.” 

In general, the answers of our workers bear out my own feeling about the re- 
lation of the study of sociology to social case work. Sociology is, in my experi- 
ence, a study of cultural value. It is part of the background of an educated 
person. 

It is interesting that a large number of our workers found that the study 
of sociology influenced their choice of work. It seems to me that here, and in 
the education of the person who on leaving college will take an active part in 
the affairs of his community, is the practical contribution which the study of 
sociology can make. More than any other profession, social work depends 
for its future success upon the interest, intelligence, and active support of lay 
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persons. If the teachers of sociology could till the ground from which social 
workers might reap volunteers, board members, and other civic-spirited men 
and women, they would make their greatest contribution. Aside from this, 
however, I believe as I said in the beginning, in the cultural value of sociology 
for everybody. In a general way, also, it has its value as a pre-vocational 
course for social workers. The great effort of social work is to apply the scien- 
tific method in human relations. The person who desires to do this should 
maintain in his college course a nice balance between the sciences and the 
humanities. He needs both. 

(9) No educational institution has done its full duty until it has sought to 
send out its students fully equipped in two particulars: First, fundamentally 
equipped to take their place in the economic life of the community. Second, 
mentally and spiritually prepared to assume proper human relations to their 
fellows. If this latter is not sociology in self-application, then I am seriously 
in error. I want to emphasize here, then, that a// sociology—theoretical, histor- 
ical, and applied—is the natural and correct substitute for the Bible where the 
latter is excluded and its proper corollary where the Bible forms any part of a 
study course. “If a man love not his brother whom he hath seen how can he 
love God whom he hath not seen.” 

The burden of this, you will observe, is that the teaching of sociology has 
its least application in the development of professional social workers—impor- 
tant and essential as that is. Its place of most supreme importance is the 
inculcation of right motives in the minds of all students to the end that, whatever 
their avocation in life, they may recognize their own personal responsibility as 
social beings. 

(10) Twenty-one years ago sociology was not as clear-cut a course as it 
isnow. What college did for me was to open my eyes, to give me a background, 
if I may use two figures. It did not give me equipment that was of immediate 
practical value and I would deprecate any suggestion that four years or eight 
years of college work could or should give any such equipment. To attempt it 
would be to spoil a potential worker. Experience in dealing with actual prob- 
lems accompanied by continuous study is necessary, and that takes many years 
and involves the development of an understanding which can come only 
through personal defeats and triumphs. The graduate just fresh from college 
is just at the beginning. If he has any impression that he knows, he is handi- 
capped. He won’t really know on the day of his death, but if he has an over- 
mastering desire to learn and to serve, he will be worth training. 

(11) Never having had any sociology myself it is hard to judge the relative 
value of each of these phases. Unless the theoretical sociology is made very 
practical and concrete I should be inclined to believe that a social worker or 
public health nurse who could take only one course, would get more working 
value out of a course of applied sociology than out of the more abstract theoreti- 
cal and historical courses. I am supposing that such a course in applied sociol- 
ogy would include a brief study of the fundamental principles in social work. 
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(12) Historical background has been interesting but of no practical value. 
Theoretical work has also informed me of what has been done in the past, but 
I am frank to confess that I find with every individual that I have dealt with, 
that general theory and history and methods do not seem to help a great deal; 
and it seems necessary to get right down to each new case and work out new 
methods and introduce new forces to produce results. Of course I believe in 
making use of agencies, such as the Confidential Exchange, for information 
relative to the standing of the group I am working with; I also believe in taking 
mental tests to understand how much of general intelligence I am dealing with; 
also in making use of other existing institutions if the case is so pronounced that 
such treatment seems necessary. But, as aforesaid, I believe no two cases are 
alike; that solution can be found to a great number if sufficient initiative and 
resource is put into action; and that as a practical matter individuals have to 
be tried over and over again in the community until enough experience of them 
has been gained to warrant your classing them as successes or failures. 

(5) None of us here believe that technique comes from the study of sociol- 
ogy except perhaps applied. 

(13) While my study of theoretical sociology was very pleasing, I feel that 
more or less time was wasted in work of this kind, and that if I had had the 
opportunity to be in a laboratory, coming in contact with the actual social 
problems of modern life, it would have been much better for me and I would 
be better equipped to deal with the problems now confronting me. So far as I 
can see now, it has been of no earthly use to me to know how Aristotle or Plato 
or Knox or anybody else met the daily task with which they were confronted. 
What I am interested in is how I am going to take care of Bill Smith and his 
family of sick or neglected children, or how I am going to assist in securing more 
adequate or more sensible care and control of the feeble-minded, and many 
other questions of almost equal importance. 

(14) Says Lee: “Of the value of courses in applied sociology for social 
workers, as you define it, I am skeptical.” 

(15) None of the courses I took in college or university in economics, sociol- 
ogy or social economy have contributed to any extent to my subsequent work 
except to develop my interest. My course in the New York School of Social 
Work was of an entirely different character, very practical and a direct prepara- 
tion for social work since taken up. The most valuable part of this work, how- 
ever, was the field work. 

(12) I feel that anybody going into social work ought, after finishing their 
college work, to go to a recognized school of philanthropy for one or two years 
before entering social work. 


IV 

Some people fortunately don’t fit into academic harness, any 
better than their replies will fit under any one classification. Dr. 
Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, 
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Chicago, Illinois, sends a reply, which is in a class by itself and must 


not be marred by cutting or comment: 

(16) I can’t use your sheet, as my education is not covered by it. 

I got my point of view on child labor, rural problems and rural schools by 
going to work in the fields at the age of twelve, after my father’s death. 

I got my point of view on the negro problem by preparing for college at 
Berea, where there were more colored than white; washed dishes with the 
colored for five cents an hour, and so knew them personally. 

I came to know the servant problem by being a servant. I was a trained 
nurse in the houses of the rich for two and one-half years. 

I got my view of trade unions by being physician for the Woman’s Trade 
Union League, and by living through the Stock Yards strike of 1904 in the same 
house with Mary McDowell, John R. Commons, William Hard, and Ernest 
Poole. I also learned the difference between the straight and crooked labor 
unions, when I took care of Mike Donnelly after Skinny Madden’s gang had 
beaten the wits out of him. 

I learned the problems of the foreign people by having a Polish practice for 
seven years back of the Yards. 

I got my point of view on socialism by joining the party, but when the 
women got the ballot, no party, nor anyone else, could dictate to me for whom I 
should vote in my own ward, and I withdrew. 

All these experiences have led me to see the need of individuals with bodies 
which are to be used as foundations for a sound mind and the will to do right; 
so now I work for Mrs. Wood? in that line. 

At the age of forty-seven I took one course in social psychology under Pro- 
fessor Mead at the University of Chicago. It was as interesting as a trip in an 
aeroplane would be to a person who had walked over the area and knew every 
road and path by heart. 

In this connection the tribute of Miss Taft, from a widely 
different approach, is interesting. 


(17) Next to what biology, physiology, and psychiatry have to contribute, 
I think the most valuable background for a vital approach to society is a point 
of view like Mead’s. It gets over into the approach to every problem, human 
or otherwise, the scientific procedure which Mead has gotten from his analysis 
of the development of physics, mathematics, etc. It seems to me our difficulty 
lies in the fact that it is so hard to approach social and personal problems 
scientifically and concretely, so hard to experiment and to distinguish between 
pure theory and a fairly well established hypothesis. We always fall back 
on words and ideas in the absence of first-hand experience and it’s so hard for 
anybody else to check us up the way a chemist could check up his brother 
chemist’s formula. That is really what I am driving at. 


*Since Mrs. Wood’s death on December 18, 1923, Miss Mary E. Murphy is 
acting director of the Elizabeth McCormick Memcrial Fund. 
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V 


The more specific criticisms of sociology as it is taught are 
chiefly on similar grounds, viz., overemphasis on a priori theory, 
aloofness from real problems, and lack of preparedness among its 
students. A few, like those just quoted, make interesting evalua- 
tions of particular teachers or authors. 


(17) Miss Taft continues: It is difficult for me to give anything but a 
negative approach to this question because I know so little about sociology and 
how it is taught today. My only means of judging what it does not do is from 
the fact that I never meet any young workers who do not have to be shaken into 
a scientific approach to behavior and given a new working point of view. 
Nothing but actual practice with case work problems seems to make even such 
a practical point of view have actuality for them. I find also that this process 
is apt to be accompanied by a general overhauling of their own personal prob- 
lems and emotional life and is perhaps most valuable for the new insight and 
control which it gives in the field of their own ways of behaving. If this does 
not happen I am skeptical about the value or depth of the point of view and 
technique which they have attained. 

Is there any way to cut down the verbal content of sociology and put in 
something which can’t be gotten by mere verbal mastery but compels an actual 
handling of facts, or elements, such as the chemistry or physics student has the 
opportunity to handle? The latter at least knows that there are realities to 
check up his verbal creations. 

(18) There was little relation between the work in sociology offered at the 
University of Chicago in 1900-1904 and the opportunities in the field of social 
work.! 

(19) I went to the Associated Charities of Boston and plunged into the 
worst problems of the North End. WheneverI stopped to think about it I had 
a bewildered feeling as to what possible relation there was between Professor 
Giddings’ theories and the terribly difficult social problems I was encountering. 

While I appreciate fully the value of the kind of mental background such 
courses give, I am unable to say that they have had any practical bearing on my 
choice of work, the kind of positions I have secured, or the practical decisions 
I have made. 

(20) The courses in sociology which I took at the University of Michigan 
under Charles Horton Cooley and the inspiration I received from Professor Henry 
Carter Adams have been a great stimulus to me in all my work, not only the 
theoretical part of the-work, but also in its practical application. Dr. Cooley 
gave a course on/the problems of sociology which showed great insight and 
proved extremely helpful. 


* The writer recognizes changes in teaching methods. 
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A prominent authority on case work writes: 

(21) Giddings was without any appreciable influence upon my thinking. 
From Cooley’s volumes one gets more, and from such men as Maclver and 
Graham Wallas much more. The indirect effect of social science ideas, coming 
to me through associates and through books on other subjects, may, however, 
have been greater than I think. 

(22) Theoretical courses may add to the general grasp of social questions 
but I cannot cite much evidence. Some students, I fear, do not get beyond 
the theoretical side, and hence do not really understand nor properly value the 
inductive types of work. 

(23) I consider sociology, taught by scientific method, a valuable back- 
ground for a social worker, provided it is taught in an inductive and nota 
deductive and theoretical way. The weakness of sociology is that it is a subject 
about which it is so easy to sail off into the clouds. If improperly taught, it is 
likely to weaken rather than strengthen the powers of observation and argu- 
ment. 

(24) There is good sociology—the brave attempt to study the main currents 
and tendencies in human affairs. All power to sane scholars who undertake 
such research. But there is much pseudo-sociology, a diluted review of social 
institutions that too often makes a class in sociology a training in wordy argu- 
mentation of positive decisions rather than a discipline in the ordered search 
for facts. Since the teaching of sociology tends thus to be a projection of the 
pulpit rather than training in honest thinking about social questions, I see 
harm rather than advantage in including the subject in training for social work. 
Given with bias a loose presentation of the whole trend in human affairs is 
more likely to hinder than to help one who must presently face the intricate 
problems of economic and legal relationships to be met with in all types of 
social work. 

Social work has had more than its quota of biased contestants. Today it 
needs imaginative thinkers, trained in the technique of sober inquiry. 

(5) All of our workers say that applied sociology, such as one gets in the 
schools of civics and social work, was indeed helpful but they did not believe 
that historical or theoretical were either helpful or inspiring to service and that 
none of them believed it was an aid to better positions or to higher pay. 


A distinct but not unrelated problem is raised by the question: 


(25) Why does social work need to go outside of its own ranks continu- 
ously in order to find people to fill positions that ought to be occupied by those 
with the most complete training in social work, including adequate study of 
sociology? It is a question for the sociology professors as well as others to 
consider. 


Dr. Herman Adler (26) writes that his background and experi- 
ence have biased him in favor of extensive biological training as a 
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preparation for sociology,’ and he is inclined to agree with views 
expressed by Hornell Hart (28). He also agrees however, with the 
following from Dr. Hoag, another criminologist-psychiatrist: 

(26) I have long been interested in social work, especially psychiatric 
social work, and also I could not be doing justice to my professional work 
without constant recourse to one field of sociology. 

(29) I cannot conceive of anyone doing any constructive juvenile court 
work without a good grounding and understanding of sociological principles. 
As a matter of fact, modern medicine should also be approached from the socio- 
logical point of view. 

VI 

This encouraging word of Dr. Hoag’s leads us to a group of 
favorable opinions, ranging from faint praise to enthusiasm. Some 
differences again develop in the relative evaluation of theoretical, 
historical, and applied sociology. 


(5) Social workers have been helped by the study of applied sociology by 
a trained mind and a technique that is necessary. 

(30) I believe social psychology to be most helpful. I think historical 
and theoretical sociology are interesting intellectually and possibly give us 
better background. 

(31) I suspect that courses in sociology have unconsciously influenced many 
of my decisions and probably many policies. I do not think I would find it 
possible, however, to link up any conscious and definite relation between facts 
and principles derived from these studies and specific decisions or specific 
professional policies. I think, for example, that my work in sociology and in 
ethics combined give me an understanding of the democratic bases, financial 
and otherwise, that most underlie social work and I have no doubt that this has 
influenced me in always looking upon the work which I am doing as a demon- 
stration and education looking toward the assumption of the whole activity 
ultimately by the state or other governmental authority and supported from 
general taxation. 

As far as I can tell, my work in historical sociology seemed to me rather the 
most fruitful of the three; perhaps theoretical second and applied sociology 
third. 

(32) Theoretical, historical, and applied sociology have all three taught me 
the evolution of morals and that, applied to the unmarried mother specifically, 
has changed my attitude and policy greatly. The causal point of view has 
specifically changed my attitude and policies in regard to delinquents, depend- 
ents, etc. A study of theories of heredity and their applications have specifi- 
cally changed my policies in regard to case work among feeble-minded. 


* Miss Mary Vida Clark (2) and Miss Mary Bogue (27) express similar views. 
“Science and Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, May, 1922. 
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All three phases of the subject have given me a point of view more tolerant, 
less biased by my personal prejudices, more nearly in harmony with the scientific 
point of view. They have also helped workers employed by me, in my opinion, 
but I have no evidence to support it. It tended to broaden their interest and 
understanding of life and people, doing away with prejudice. All three types 
of sociology seem essential. 

(33) The influence of theoretical sociology is, on the whole, constructive 
but chiefly useful as background and information. Historical sociology tends 
to develop patience, and wholesome impatience at times, with present processes 
and institutions. Applied sociology is a good corrective for the theories of the 
aggressive, and a reassurance for the timid. 

Applied sociology does fit the new worker to be more immediately useful 
and gives him information that can be turned to account. I have had sufficient 
opportunities to train workers in a charity organization society to know how 
inadequate this limited training of a social worker can be. It is essential for 
social workers to have sufficient training in the three fields of sociology if they 
are to have any social vision. 1 do not know what the ratio between these 
three fields ought to be, but I have seen many evidences of lack of balance in 
this preparation for social work. 

(34) Every college student should be required to take both practical and 
theoretical sociology and some political science and economics at the same time. 

(20) From my experience I should say that one who intends to go into any 
line of social endeavor should receive very thorough instruction in theoretical 
sociology and the history of social movements, and, if possible, should secure 
some practical training during the summer recesses or on a leave during the term 
work. This practical experience should be under the direction of some organi- 
zation that is doing actual work and meeting every-day problems of a practical 
nature. 

(35) I have conducted a large department in which I have urged workers 
to take courses in a school for social work in the belief that these studies would 
help them. Where they have done so, I have personally noted the benefits." 

(14) The most direct value of theoretical or historical sociology for the 
social worker is in the development of a general point of view. Certainly 
students should have instruction in these subjects before they enter professional 
schools for social work. When they have had it, the result is a familiarity with 
subject-matter which is much closer to social work than many other kinds of 
subject-matter, such as geology, for example. It usually means also the devel- 
opment of an attitude toward social problems which is important in the social 
worker. This attitude may, as the result of any particular study of sociology, 
be little more than an expectancy or interest specifically directed, or it may be 
the beginning of a definite philosophy. In either case it seems to be extremely 
useful. 

* Frederic Almy (36) and others state a similar policy. 
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(27) That sociology can be of enormous value to the student (and, of course, 

that includes the social worker) does not seem to need discussing. Historical 
sociology would be of first importance in letting the student in on the ground 
floor, so to speak; without this introduction it seems to me the student would be 
as much adrift as if he attempted to study labor problems without a knowledge 
of the Industrial Revolution. 

(37) Social workers under my direction who have been thoroughly grounded 
in sociology, other things being equal, have a saner attitude toward their work 
and toward social progress than persons not well grounded. The study of 
sociology has been of inestimable value in enriching my own personal life, but 
the understanding of social causes which it has given me has been almost a 
handicap. The standpatter has a big practical advantage in our present-day 
civilization, and it is not always comfortable to judge our present-day conditions 
according to principles of social justice and progress. 

Historical sociology seems to me of fundamental importance. An intelli- 
gent understanding of sociological principles requires a solid historical back- 
ground, to furnish the material for the deduction of these principles. Con- 
temporaneous life offers only a cross section and cannot be really understood 
except in the perspective of its historical continuity. Applied sociology is 
dependent on theoretical sociology, and our practical methods in social economy 
and “social work”’ will depend on the theories we hold. 

We cannot understand contemporaneous social life and cannot help intel- 
ligently to direct it unless we are (1) thoroughly grounded in historical sociology, 
and (2) have deduced sociological principles. These principles constitute our 
working hypothesis in the development of practical social methods. 

A course on “‘The Origin and the Evolution of the Family as a Social! Insti- 
tution” is the essential part of the equipment of every educated person. Noth- 
ing which I have ever done in my life has borne richer fruit than this study of 
social origins in giving me an understanding of social processes. Nothing I 
have ever done has had a more pronounced influence on the conduct of my 
personal affairs. 

(38) My work has always been that of a statistician, and while I should 
define statistics as the numerical study of social facts, that does not entitle me 
to rank myself as a social worker. My own studies in formal sociology have 
been scattered and by no means systematic. The writings of Lester F. Ward 
have been of more value than those of any other author, but I should hesitate 
to designate the particular types of social study that have proved most fruitful. 

(39) Knowledge of “applied sociology” has been of inestimable value. 
It has given me a knowledge of relationships in social work which I could hardly 
have secured in any other way except by attending some special school for the 
training of social workers. 

As an organizer and publicity promoter, I have again and again felt that 
my training in the underlying principles of social groupings, social motivation, 
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and social organization has been of great service. A knowledge of such social 
theories, for example, as those of Tarde, Ratzenhofer, Giddings, Small, Durk- 
heim, Schaeffle, and many others, has helped me on more than one occasion to 
appreciate the underlying reasons for certain mass actions that would otherwise 
have been difficult of interpretation, and it has helped me to approach groups 
of people with a keener appreciation of group psychology and group action than 
I could otherwise have had. 

(40) Although not all social workers employed by our organization have 
been trained, the result of their work shows clearly the difference. Our trained 
worker thinks more concretely, is more direct in her diagnosis, and is able to 
put over her work in a community more successfully. The personality of 
workers, their own self-control and judgment, is very important; but technical 
skill, coupled with common sense, judgment, and understanding of human 
beings, makes it possible for the worker to grow in her profession. Experience 
is not enough. It has been necessary to take workers who have not had much 
training or who have not had sociological studies; but reading and courses of 
study are encouraged and through staff meetings, and lectures by clinical psy- 
chologists or others, a further knowledge of subjects which are inter-related 
with the work may be developed. 


The following brief statements, coming from as many specific 
lines of social work, are especially encouraging to the teacher: 


(41) As a commissioner of charities and corrections in a second-class city 
in the state of New York I found that the general, theoretical and historical 
sociological training yielded me an invaluable point of view. It was out of 
applied studies, however, that I drew suggestions for administrative work. 

(42) Nurses have only in the past few years begun to realize that extensive 
preparation in sociology, economics, etc., is necessary to do good; that is, scien- 
tific, public-health nursing. 

(43) The sociological point of view, with its emphasis upon individual and 
group relationships, as distinguished from economics as a study of business 
structure and organization, is essential for an investigator of labor problems. 

(44) If I had not studied sociology I think I never would have deserved 
the name “social worker.”’ Previous to that study I only was an interested, 
well-intentioned, sometimes helpful, human being. I think the applied sociol- 
ogy helped me most in the direction of actual individual case work. The 
historical was most helpful in maintaining a balance against all of the social 
quackeries and theories advanced by fellow social workers. The theoretical 
has been most helpful to me personally because at all times it has kept clearer 
to me the object and goal of social work. I am not misled by symptoms. All 
three phases of the subject have helped me in technique and policy. I would 
have to write you a thousand separate sheets of paper, one about each patient 
dealt with. I believe that the theoretical has been most helpful. The applied 
I would have acquired in part from experience and the historical from general 
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reading, but I do not think that a social worker can be made without a study 
of theoretical sociology. 

(45) We have 150 employees and I feel the social studies not only important 
but imperative. Facts may be gotten anywhere but attitudes can only come 
from sympathetic training under the influence of a great teacher—the last and 
greatest of which is the Great Teacher. 


Thomas E. Rivers, personnel manager of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, writes thoughtfully: 

(46) I think that the study of sociology has affected my life about as 
follows: It has helped me (a) to orient myself in society; (5) to understand 
the forces and processes at work in my own generation and in my own 
life which have influenced and formed me; (c) to know something about 
and to appreciate the value of certain institutions and movements; (d) to 
realize that society’s thoughts and actions should be consciously molded and 
guided for its own benefit or rather for the best development and expression of 
the individuals that make up society; (e) to realize that this conscious control 
would be, in a measure, in the hands of a specially trained group of people. 
(f) It further gave me the desire to be one of these people. (g) In short, it 
has helped to make me a social worker. 

While I cannot be helpful on the point of specific value, I have no question 
but that my point of view definitely has been changed by these studies and is 
reflected in the decisions I am called upon to make. For example, my approval 
of local autonomy in social work, my acquaintance with certain principles in 
social psychology, an appreciation of the power of suggestion in social action, 
are some of the things which come to my mind. 


Other vocational values attributed to the various branches of 
the subject are as follows: 

Theoretical: broader purpose put into the work (54); approach 
and sustained purpose (49); broader view (47); breadth of view 
(48); appreciation of the significance of social legislation enforce- 
ment (50); stimulation of interest (51); equipment, confidence, 
suggestion, and basis of criticism (52); better orientation and more 
caution in judgment (35); broader point of view on social problems 
(53); broader and more intelligent point of view and outlook on 
their work (18); realization of the need of original thinking (55); 
providing motives and suggesting broad plans (56); appreciation of 
the relative value of underlying principles for programs of work (57). 

Historical: better poise (54); perspective and humility (49); 
perspective and proportion (47); emphasis upon the value of the 
historical and inductive method (22); grasp of the idea of the 
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“stream of life (50); practical application as an aid in human 
progress (51); perspective and knowledge of evolutionary develop- 
ment, and realization of the influence of economic environment 
and institutions (52); keener appreciation of race problems and 
their bearing upon citizenship (35); perspective and background 
(55); giving sense for strategy, time, perspective, and social values 
(56); understanding of the psychology of groups dealt with (57). 

Applied: better understanding of useful resources (54); respect 
for specific method and experience (49); knowledge of community 
(47): at least a partial technique (48); acquaintance with the 
subject-matter of the field of social work in general and with certain 
fields in particular (22); background which insures sense of propor- 
tion and adherence to principles (50); vitalizing the job (51); ability 
to test theories, to discriminate between past and present needs, and 
above all the sense of doing things (52); a tendency to prefer justice 
to mere sympathy in dealing with dependents. A tempering 
influence (35); better knowledge of social work (53); acquaintance 
with the problems of social work and frequently definite field work 
training in connection with their studies (18); vocational value, 
ability to take over executive chores (55); practitioner training, 
ability to find one’s setting in a scheme of community organization’ 
(56); readiness to adapt themselves to our procedure and to exer- 
cise initiative (57). 

Mr. Gregg,of Hampton Institute, speaks for the colored workers: 

(58) Our graduates are likely to have use for all their social science training. 


Finally, two teachers of sociology who have also been active 


social workers and economists: 

(59) Much of my work has been in economics but I regard sociology as the 
source of my most fundamentai social convictions. 

(60) A study of sociology, either theoretical or applied, gives a man a bias 
which determines his point of view of all questions. 

If social work is to be a profession there is absolutely no excuse for omitting 
a study of the principles of sociology as a basis for it. Good fundamental work 
improves the point of view of the social worker, enlarges his vision, places him 
beyond the job-doing phases of his work. 

* Mr Woods pays his respects to the effects of sociology upon the neighborly senti- 
ments of college students in a chapter of his recent book on The Neighborhood in 
Nation- Building. 
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VI 


TABULATIONS 


The opinions quoted are merely the most interesting of a large 
number of replies to the following questions: 
In what way, if at all, has your study of “Sociology” affected your life as a social 
worker ? 

(In “‘Sociology”’ do not include Economics, Labor Movement, Politics, His- 
tory, or other allied social studies except as indicated below. In answering 
each question please distinguish in general between following fields of subject- 
matter, even if it involves discriminating between parts of courses: Theo- 
retical Sociology, including also Social Psychology. Historical Sociology, 
including also Ethnology. Applied Sociology, including also Social Econ- 
omy and Charities and Corrections.) 

Have facts or principles derived from these studies ever influenced your specific 
professional policies or decisions ? 

Have these studies affected your general point of view toward your work ? 

Which of the three branches of Sociology seems of most value to you as part of 
your equipment as a social worker ? 

Which ranks second ? 

Which ranks least ? 

How can the study or presentation of these studies be made to serve better the 
interests and efficiency of social workers ? 


A summary of results in statistical form may be an appropriate 
conclusion. 
LEGEND: T. or Theo.= Theoretical Sociology; H. or 
Hist.= Historical Sociology; A. or Appl.=Applied 
Sociology; P. or Prof. Sch.= Professional School. 


TABLE I 
RESPONSES TO QUESTIONNAIRES 


Total issued 
Total responses 
Excluded 


Score oF AGENCIES REPRESENTED 


Nation-wide 
State-wide 


741 
| | 

| 

3 

Net total 133 
TABLE II 

3 
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TABLE III 


SEx AND STATUS 


Sex of Workers Status 


Employers 
Not employers 


TABLE IV 


APPROXIMATE PERIOD OF TRAINING 


TABLE V 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES* 


North Atlantic 63 


North Central 28 


25 
17 


133 


* Responses came from 29 states. 
t National: New York City and Washington. 


TABLE VI 


SPECIFIC VALUE FOR TECHNIQUE* 


Any 
Branch 


Affirmative 41 
Negative .........| 18 
Equivocal ........ ° 
16 


Totals having 
branch indicated| 75 


742 
| 
III 
17 8t 
| 
=z T. H. A. P. 
‘ 26 19 29 7 
19 15 II I 
° 2 I ° 
; 16 17 12 4 
61 53 53 12 
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TABLE VII 


GENERAL VALUE FOR Pornt oF VieEw* 


Totals having 
branch indicated 53 | 53 12 


* Six who had little or no training expressed regret or felt the 
lack of it. 


TABLE VIII 


RELATIVE VALUES AS EQUIPMENT 


H. 


Total with Theoretical and 
Applied only 


Total with Historical and 


743 
A 
| T. H. A. | P. 
Affirmative .......| 58 41 35 | 36 9 
7 II 6 4 I 
Equivocal ........ I ° rj} 3 ° 
9 9 II 2 
| 
4 
Total with all three...........| 34 34 34 | 
| 
Total with Theoretical and Hist. . 
° 2 tt 
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TABLE VIII—Continued 


General 


No other subject of greater value 12 14 
Other subjects of greater value* 31 26 


Total replies to question 43 40 


Total with any training in college soci- 
75 


* Other subjects of equal or greater value mentioned: Economics, 
19 times; Psychology, 15 times; Political Science, 8 times; History, 5 
times; Ethics, 4 times; Labor, 3 times; Biology or medicine, 5 times; 
Law, 3 times. 


TABLE IX 


EMPLOYERS’ VALUATIONS 


Found some branch of sociological background 
of value to employees 

Found no value to employees in any kind of soci- 
ology 

Equivocal or conditional value 


Affected favorably by some branch of sociology 
in selecting employees 
Conditional 


Found of no value to employees......... 
Found of no value 


Approximate total employers 


Favorable consideration in employing. . .. 
Conditional consideration 


Neutral 


* Spontaneously expressed; the questionnaire contained no question on the point. 


Pe 
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Specific 
65 
7 
II 
Approximate total employers............. III 
20 7 
Approximate total employers................. III 
I 
I 
= H. A. P. Only 
II 
........) rrr rrr |...... 
18 17 19 Be ari 
Unfavorable consideration. ............. I I 
Preferences expressed (not in totals)......|...... 
Approximate total employers.......| | 11x | |...... 
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It is thought that the above figures speak sufficiently for them- 
selves, and the writer’s own interpretations have appeared else- 


where.” 
Key TO RESPONDENTS CITED IN SYMPOSIUM 
(Positions as of date of last response) 

. Dwight E. Breed, Texas Public Health Association, Austin, Texas. 

. Mary Vida Clark, formerly State Charities Aid Association, and Woman’s 
Prison Association, New York City. 

. Mary B. Gilson, The Joseph Feiss Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Hon. S. D. Murphy, Juvenile Court, Birmingham, Alabama. 

. Mary E. McDowell, University of Chicago Settlement, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Lawrence Veiller, National Housing Association, New York City. 

. John P. Sanderson, Social Welfare League, Rochester, New York. 

. Karl de Schweinitz, Society for Organizing Charity, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

. Elmer Scott, Civic Federation, Dallas, Texas. 

. John Ihider, United States Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

. Elizabeth Fox, American Red Cross, Public Health Nursing Service, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

. Donald North, Boy Scouts of America, Boston, Mass. 

3. J. L. Wagner, formerly State Board of Charities, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

. Porter R. Lee, New York School for Social Work, New York City. 

. Charles L. Chute, National Probation Association, New York City. 

. Caroline Hedger, M.D., Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

. Jessie Taft, Children’s Aid Society, Department of Child Study, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

. Frances Taussig, United Hebrew Charities, New York City. 

. Margaret F. Byington, American Red Cross, Home Service Division, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

. Richard A. Bolt, M.D., American Child Health Association, New York 
City. 

. Name reserved. 

. Shelby M. Harrison, Russell Sage Foundation, Bureau of Surveys and 
Exhibits, New York City. 

. John M. Glenn, Russell Sage Foundation, New York City. 

. Jessica B. Peixotto, University of California, Berkeley, California. 

. Name reserved. 

. Herman Adler, M.D., State Criminologist, Chicago, Illinois. 

. Mary F. Bogue, Mothers’ Assistance Fund, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

. Hornell H. Hart, Bureau of Child Welfare, Iowa State University, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


* Cf. footnote at beginning of the article. 
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Ernest B. Hoag, M.D., Juvenile Court, Los Angeles, California. 
Mrs. W. L. Murdoch, Alabama Child Labor Committee, Birmingham, 


Alabama. 

Bailey B. Burritt, Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
New York City. 

Amey E. Watson, Philadelphia Conference on Parenthood, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 


. Rose T. McHugh, National Catholic Welfare Council, Chicago, Ill. 
. Burdette G. Lewis, State Department Institutions and Agencies, Trenton, 


New Jersey. 


. Robert W. Kelso, State Department of Public Welfare, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts. 


. Frederic Almy, formerly Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, New York. 
. Lucy Oppen, American Child Health Association, New York City. 

. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Philip P. Jacobs, National Tuberculosis Association, New York City. 

. Sabina Marshall, Woman’s Protective Association, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. Robert T. Hill, M.D., University of the State of New York, Albany, New 


York. 


. Agnes J. Martin, R.N., Health Department, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
. Mary Van Kleeck, Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Industrial 


Studies, New York City. 


. Edna G. Henry, Social Service Department (Medical), Indiana University. 
. Joseph B. Nash, Playground Department, Oakland, California. 
. Thomas E. Rivers, Playground and Recreation Association of America, 


New York City. 


. Mary C. Jarrett, Training School for Social Work, Smith College, North- 


ampton, Massachusetts. 


. Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, formerly Boston 


School for Social Work. 


. John Collier, formerly People’s Institute, New York City. 
. Amelia Sears, United Charities, Chicago, Illinois. 
. Lee F. Hanmer, Russell Sage Foundation, Department of Recreation, 


New York City. 


. Walter S. Ufford, Associated Charities, Washington, D.C. 
. Edith Shatto King, Charity Organization Society, formerly American 


Association of Social Workers, New York City. 


. C. C. Jones, American Red Cross, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Frank Foisie, Water Front Employers’ Association, Seattle, Washington. 
. R. A. Woods, South End House, Boston, Massachusetts. 

. Estelle M. Sternberger, Council of Jewish Women, New York City. 

. J. E. Gregg, Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 

. G. P. Wyckoff, Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—President Charles A. Ellwood 
announces that the nineteenth annual meeting of the Society will be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, Monday to Wednesday, December 29-31, 1924. 
The general subject for the meeting is “The Trend of Civilization.” 
One morning of the meeting will be given over to parallel special sessions 
on social research, rural sociology, etc. Social science organizations 
which meet in Chicago at the same time include the American Economic 
Association, the American Statistical Association, the American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, the National Community Center Association, 
and the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. 


Brown University.—Professor Harold S. Bucklin, of Brown Univer- 
sity, is spending the year at Shanghai College, China, in behalf of the 
Brown-in-China project. He is lecturing in sociology and supervises 
the work in a social settlement near Shanghai. During March he spent 
two weeks lecturing at the Southezstern University at Nanking. 


University of Buffalo—Dr. Niles Carpenter has resigned as instructor 
and tutor in social ethics at Harvard University and has accepted the 
headship of the department of sociology, with the rank of professor. 
Dr. Carpenter will enter on his new duties in September, after spending 
the summer in England and Central Europe. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Edith Abbott has been appointed dean 
of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration, succeeding 
Professor L. C. Marshall, who has been head of the School since its estab- 
lishment in 1920. Dean Abbott was for years a member of the staff of 
the School of Civics and Philanthropy, which combined in the formation 
of the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. She is the 
author among other works of Women in Industry, and with S. P. Breckin- 
ridge of The Delinquent Child and the Home, and Truancy and Non- 
Attendance in the Chicago Schools. The University of Chicago Press 
announces a new volume by Dr. Abbott, Immigration Select Documents 
and Case Records. 
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Dartmouth College-—Harcourt, Brace & Howe announce the publica- 
tion, by Professor John M. Mecklin, of a volume entitled “The Ku Klux 
Klan.” He has devoted a year of travel, special study, and widespread 
correspondence to investigation of the Klan. 


University of Minnesota.—Professor Pitirin A. Sorokine will give 
the two following courses in the second term of the Summer Session: 
The Sociology of Revolution, and Social Morphology. 

Professor L. L. Bernard will be on sabbatical leave of absence for 
the winter and spring quarters of 1924-25. Assistant Professor G. A. 
Lundquist will be on sabbatical leave for the entire year. 


The University of North Carolina.—Under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, a bureau has been established for the investigation 
of methods for promoting the educational adjustments of its students, 
and for psychological guidance in the choice of vocations and in adapta- 
tion to the various phases of student life. ‘The major problems which are 
to be undertaken by this bureau are the assembling of a complete bibliog- 
raphy upon various phases of vocational and personnel work, the collect- 
ing and administering of available tests for the measurement of mental 
and vocational aptitudes, the administration of tests of intelligence and 
other traits to freshmen, and the working out of an administrative tech- 
nique whereby the results of such tests may be made effective in the 
organization of college work, the development through research of a 
suitable group scale for the measurement of fundamental personality 
traits, the promotion of mental hygiene among students by general 
methods and more particularly by the individual treatment of students 
whose work is handicapped by emotional conflicts and other nervous 
conditions. The work at North Carolina is still in its infancy, but it is 
hoped that progress will be made toward supplying at this university a 
need which is now realized by many educational institutions. The 
advice and co-operation of similar personnel organizations throughout 
the country is desired. Address: The Bureau of Personnel Research, 
Department of Psychology, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 


Northwestern University —A bulletin entitled ‘Courses Leading to 
Professional Training for Social Work” is devoted to an outline of the 
courses that give a background both of fundamental subjects in the social 
sciences and of special knowledge courses which are preliminary to 
advanced technical courses or graduate research. The bulletin states: 
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“The schedule is not intended to constitute a complete vocational program, 
nor to produce trained professional social workers. A program of this character 
will enable a student to meet all the requirements for a bachelor’s degree, and 
at the same time to have the major part of his junior and senior years free to 
devote to those subjects that constitute the background essential for the most 
effective specialization in graduate research or in professional schools of social 


work.” 


University of Southern California.—Conflict and Co-operation” 
and seminar in “Ethnology” are the titles of two courses that are being 
offered this semester by Professor Clarence M. Case. Elizabeth B. 
Skeele, A.M. (Columbia) is joining the staff this semester as instructor in 
sociology. Forty-five courses in sociology are being offered this semester. 

Fundamentals of Social Psychology, by E. S. Bogardus, is the title of 
a book now being published by the Century Company in its Social Science 
Series, edited by Edward Alsworth Ross. ‘The main theme of the treatise 
is intersocial stimulation and the resultant attitudes and values. 


Ohio Wesleyan University —The Macmillan Company announces the 
publication of Foundations of Educational Sociology by Professor Charles 
C. Peters. 


Smith College-—Professor Harry Elmer Barnes will give courses at 
the University of Wisconsin during the coming summer. These courses 
will deal with the evolution of the western mind and the history of social 
theories. 

Professor F. H. Hankins will give courses at Cornell during the sum- 
mer session, dealing with population and introductory social science. 

Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse will give courses in statistics and soci- 
ology at the Smith College School for Social work during the coming 
summer. She has given the courses in sociology since the founding of this 
School. 


University of Wisconsin.—Mr. J. H. Kolb, after nearly two years of 
field work in co-operation with the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, has prepared a bulletin entitled “Service Relations of Town and 
Country,” which is published by the College of Agriculture. 
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REVIEWS 


System der Soziologie. Erster Band: Allgemeine Soziologie; Erster 
Halbband, Grundlegung; Zweiter Halbband, Der Sociale Pro- 
zess. Von FRANZ OPPENHEIMER. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 
1922. Pp. xx+442. 

This is one of the works with which everyone who is interested in 
general sociology should become thoroughly acquainted. If anyone 
thinks the problems of sociological methodology, and of the relationships 
between sociology and the other divisions of labor are settled for good 
and all, such a one is bound to remain in a fool’s paradise for life, or he is 
due sooner or later for drastic disillusion. Each of us may have arranged 
a smug little sociological cosmos for himself, and we may even have been 
so fatuous as to have left in the minds of certain disciples the impression 
that our card-indexing of the universe is final. In that case, we are so 
many little landlocked eddies of stagnant self-satisfaction, while the 
broad current of scientific discovery will presently leave us out of sight. 

Professor Oppenheimer is one who is fully conscious that he has not 
already attained, but is fully determined to be among those who are lay- 
ing the courses toward new discovery. Nor does he present a bizarre 
scheme of super-originality. His rapid survey of preliminaries, both 
genetic and logical, in sociological reasoning, shows that he has had the 
rather exceptional grace to make himself sympathetically familiar with 
the main lines of tradition along which experimentations of method have 
converged into the present situation. He does not attempt to erect a 
structure of sociological theory as though no one had undertaken that 
work before. But he reviews and summarizes the more significant 
attempts to achieve a sociology; and his criticism sets these attempts in 
lights which bring out aspects that may never have appeared to other 
students of the evolution of sociological method. 

It is especially interesting and encouraging to find that this writer, 
with different intellectual antecedents from our own, in a different thought 
atmosphere, arrives at an outlook over the field of social science, and 
particularly over the work waiting for sociology in that field, which har- 
monizes with such consensus as exists among American sociologists. 
Indeed, it would not require a strain upon the imagination of any one of 
us to regard this work as a composite picture of conclusions which have 
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not been organized and expressed in this systematic form, but which are 
in solution in the minds of American sociologists. At all events no one 
who has had the background of American sociological tradition is likely 
to feel that Oppenheimer demands of him a plunge into an unfamiliar 
medium. The approach to this mode of treatment is easy and shockless. 
Without implying that the work contains nothing new for Americans, it is 
a fact that my first reading of it left me with the feeling that it would not 
have seemed like an exotic if it had been written in this country and in 
our language. 

The first 209 pages of the first Halbband are devoted to a general 
review and critique of the most prominent proposals in sociological meth- 
odology. The remaining 233 pages discuss the “‘ Psychologische Grund- 
legung”’ of sociology, first the foundation course of individual psychol- 
ogy (pp. 210-23); second, the intermediate course, social psychology 
(pp. 336-424). 

I am inclined to rate this as a courageous and candid coming out into 
the open with an admission to which American sociologists, as a body, 
have only half-heartedly committed themselves. This fact is explained 
chiefly by the order of our historical becoming. The book Dynamic 
Sociology was completed in 1883. For a long time not only its author, 
but a considerable following of readers treated the book as a completed 
science of sociology. In reality, not only that book, but all the sociolo- 
gizing that has been going on ever since, does not amount to a science of 
sociology. It is much more our advertisement that we are sure of the 
need of sociology, and that we are enlisted in the work of creating it. 
Our various discussions of method in sociology have aggregated less a 
cumulative creation of science than the reiterated proclamation of the 
need of a science. Thus the conception of a science of sociology has 
occupied the center of the stage of our attention, while the setting of the 
stage, so that this object of attention might be seen in its proper per- 
spective, has been going on without settlement of the question of the 
functional precedence of the processes. We shall have advanced toward 
methodological clearness when we admit that a relatively self-sufficient, 
but utterly sterile, statical, descriptive “science” of social forms would 
not constitute a science of anything. No sociologist is known to me, 
not even Simmel, if I understand him, who would be content with that 
sort of abortion. The moment we pass, however, from social forms to 
interpretation of the forms, and liberate ourselves from the presumption 
that they are merely the latest exhibitions of mechanical evolution, we 
find ourselves in the realm of psychological cause and effect. Ergo, to 
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our own advantage let us act accordingly. Let us admit that we are not 
engaged in the futile exercise of classifying objects of knowledge thought 
of as things, but that we are concerned with the interpretation of objects 
of experience which are essentially processes; that these processes are dis- 
tinctively psychical processes; and that the techniques of interpreting 
psychical processes must have the place of honor in our procedure. 

The whole of the second Halbband (pp. 443-1149) is occupied with the 
analysis of the category social process. Here again in spirit, not literally, 
the treatment is quite in accord with American sociological tendencies. 
The harmony could not be of the letter, because in detail our American 
sociological idiom is polyglot. The author has carried out his analysis 
to degrees of refinement which have not previously been reached, and the 
result is an exhibit which no general sociologist can afford to neglect. 

The most searching question which I can submit by way of indicating 
one of the needs of further orientation, is as to whether the cardinal cate- 
gory “process’’ can be adopted without further consideration as the 
sociological Greenwich meridian. Is it settled that the “process,”’ rather 
than the “group” which is the bearer of the process, should be the 
vanishing-point ? Or are both of these figures misleading, and must we 
find some other expression for the methodological relation between the 
two categories? While the immediate desideratum is that we shall 
give each category all the attention which we can discover that it 
deserves, our general theory will not have settled into regular rhythm 
until the balance between the two concepts has been more nicely adjusted. 
However this adjustment may turn out, Professor Oppenheimer’s work 
deserves a permanent place in our standardizing literature. 


ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


La Science des Meurs. Introduction 4 la Méthode Sociologique 
Par PAuL BurEAv, Professeur 4 la Faculté libre de Droit de 
Paris. Paris: Librarie Bloue et Gay, 1923. Pp. 328. 15 
francs. 

Probably the author will not accept the description, but to the 
reviewer this book appears to be describable, not literally but figura- 
tively, as an attempted Hegelian synthesis of Le Play and Durkheim. 
For this reason it should strike a more readily responsive chord in Eng- 
land than in this country. In so far as it is a plea for system, especially 
on the Le Play side, it is an invitation to reopen a long since closed chapter 
in American sociological thinking. It is conceivable that our views 
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might change, but the prospect is not promising that Americans will ever 
rate the Le Play procedure as more than a technique, applicable within 
limited areas and for restricted purposes. It is improbable that American 
sociologists will ever be convinced that it can become the basis of a com- 
prehensive methodology. Its inadequacies are too evident to the naked 
eye. The same may not be said with equal confidence of our attitude 
toward Durkheim. On the contrary I suspect that most American 
sociologists would be willing to confess that they have not given him 
the attention which he probably deserves. 

This is true, however, of our relation to French sociology as a whole. 
One of the processes necessary to give universal depth of soil to American 
sociological thinking is genetic study of French sociological thinking 
from Saint-Simon to the volume before us. In spite of our uncritical 
acceptance for many years of the myth set into circulation by Ward that 
Comte was the Adam of sociology, we have done relatively little in this 
country toward understanding the course of French sociological thought 
since Comte. We have, indeed, not been very sincerely concerned about 
the historical dimensions of sociology at all; and our thinking has suffered 
from that provincialism. When the evolution of sociological method 
comes into its proper place in graduate programs, more searching inquiry 
than Americans have ever made into the French tradition will certainly 
be undertaken. Then the book of Professor Bureau will have a value 
for us as a key to historical relations which it does not have as a thesis in 
methodology. 

If I were to invite a debate with the author on his underlying con- 
ception, my challenge might be in this form: The nearest approach we 
shall ever make to conclusive social science will pivot not on mores but 


on purposes. 
ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Legons de Sociologie sur L’ Evolution des Valeurs. Par C. Bouc te. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin. 1922. Pp. xv+287. 


The most neglected area within the field of general sociology is the 
theory of group values. Whatever has been done upon the subject in 
the abstract by philosophers, psychologists, sociologists, in the concrete 
by innumerable theorists, whose work is usually scheduled under some 
other head, is so scattered that it is to no great extent accessible to stu- 
dents, unless they command unlimited time, with freedom of the largest 
libraries. In consequence, no one in this country has made an impressive 
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exhibit of knowledge on the subject. Its importance is so plainly visible, 
however, from the viewpoint that many sociologists have reached, that 
it cannot much longer remain outside the scope of university instruction. 

Professor Bouglé has performed a notable service by corapressing 
into this small book the substance of material which he has given at the 
Sorbonne especially to future primary and secondary teachers. He pre- 
sents the book not as an exhaustive treatise, but as a rapid and general 
survey. The fourteen chapters have the following titles: i, “The World 
of Values’; ii, ‘Values and Reality”; iii, “Values and Education”; 
iv, “The Differentiation of Values”; v, “Values, Ends, Means”; vi, 
“Economic and Ideal Values”; vii, “Religious and Moral Values”; 
viii, “‘ Value and Science”’; i, “The Origin of Positive Technique”’; ix, ii, 
“The Origins of Rational Thought”; x, “Social Conditions of Scientific 
Progress”; xi, “Science and Industry’’; xii, “Science and Morality”; 
xiii, Aesthetic Values”; xiv, “The Nation and Moral Instruction.” 

Although the treatment is quite naturally in terms of peculiar French 
conditions, yet the book might well be used as a base from which to 


develop the most general study of group values. 
ALBION W. SMALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Russian Soviet Republic. By EDWARD ALSworTH Ross. New 
York: The Century Co., 1923. Pp. xviit+405. $4.00. 

With this volume Professor Ross concludes his Russian trilogy. 
While in a sense it is history because based on documents commonly used 
by historians, it is more truly the History of a Lie, the history of a “great 
illusion,” a film which unrolls the tragic workings of the propaganda mill. 
It depicts the inner tensions and the outer resistances of a harassed people. 
It lays bare the ruin which “intervention” left in its wake all over Russia. 
It drives home the conviction that the degenerative effect of war propa- 
ganda overleaps all racial lines. Not that all men are liars, but that given 
certain circumstances all men tend perilously to become liars. To Ross, 
the whole sad Russian story seems to sum up as a “dirty game” unworthy 
of civilized peoples. The emigrés and their sympathizers abroad, he 
declares, “waged the greatest and most successful campaign of misrepre- 
sentation that mankind has ever seen . . . . so far the anti-Bolsheviks 
hold the world record for the quantity production and marketing of 
untruth.” This does not mean that the book or its author is in the 
slightest “bolshevistic.”” To the contrary, both are frankly non- and 
even anti-communistic; they are even plain-spokenly capitalistic in the 
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best and broadest sense. Their judicial quality appears in the candor 
and courage with which Trotzky’s talk is called ‘utter bosh”’; the allies’ 
mess of lies, the “witches’ broth,” which criticizes the Soviet policy of 
alienating technical and industrial leaders and shows up the fallacies in 
Soviet administration of factory production and of agriculture; which 
brands Krassin’s apology for repudiating the French loan; which points 
out that it was Petrograd anarchists, not the Bolsheviki who “harped on 
Comrade Mooney.” 

The moral of the whole tragic story is that since communism is proved 
unworkable, the revolutionary spirit in consenting to the prevalence of 
private capitalism over most of the field of production will fight to make 
this system serve society instead of plotting to dominate and exploit it. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
CHICAGO 


Principles of Sociology. By FREDERICK A. BUSHEE, PH.D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. xiili+577. $3.50. 

This is one of the most pretentious textbooks in general sociology 
which has yet appeared, and in many ways it may be counted as one of 
the best in the field. It has a method and a classification all its own. 
Unlike Hayes and Blackmar and Gillin, it does not use the evolutionary 
approach—it scarcely employs the term evolution—but, on the other 
hand, it does not follow a conceptional organization of materials, as does 
Park and Burgess. It is much more concrete and factual than Small’s 
General Sociology. It is much less psychological than Ross’s Principles 
and it covers a wider range of topics than does either of the last two works 
mentioned. It has some of the earmarks of Ellwood’s Sociology and 
Modern Social Problems, but it is mainly Bushee. In fact, it seems as if 
the author had at times taken pains not to treat subjects handled by 
other writers. I had a sort of feeling, as I read the book, that here is a 
man who has used Ellwood for a long time and is determined not in any 
sense to plagiarize. The author’s interest in economics (he is professor 
of that subject, as well as of sociology, at the University of Colorado) is 
quite manifest from his stress upon environmental- and group-struggle 
factors (Pt. Il). He gives much prominence to Durkheim’s principle 
of the division of labor; in fact, this is one of his key concepts. To the 
genetic factors (Pt. Ill) he gives most attention (more than 200 pages) 
and includes here the relations of sex, the family, population, migrations, 
heredity, and selection as factors influencing social organization. His 
psychological factors (Pt. IV) seem to be largely a condensation of the 
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social psychology of Tarde and Ross, but on the whole a very good one, 
considering that it is limited to three chapters. His cultural forces 
(Pt. V) are morality, art, science, and religion. His clearness and brev- 
ity of statement, without undue condensation, is most excellent. With 
possibly the exception of the chapter on heredity, it is a most readable 
textbook, and I think one must be struck with the fundamental character 
of most of his chapters, especially those which have to do with the eco- 
nomic, political, domestic, population, migration, and adjustment aspects 
of social organization and control. His introductory chapter on scope 
and method and the concluding chapters on morality, science, and 
religion are almost models of brief sociological treatment. 

It is to be regretted that this review cannot end here, but the weak- 
nesses must also be noted, and they are altogether too many. Onlya 
few general ones will be dwelt upon; the specific instances will be dis- 
covered by each instructor for himself. The author appears to confuse 
progress and evolution (pp. 42 and 55). His overpraise of art as a factor 
in social progress almost qualifies this chapter as material for women’s 
study clubs or pink teas. The viewpoint in the sections on heredity are 
much nearer that of the old-line eugenics people and of the hard-shell type 
of. biologists than it is to the current views of the sociologists, although 
:‘ tre does make some qualifications of his ultra-biological viewpoint and 


‘% tome concessions to training in the chapter on heredity and environment. 


‘here seems to be no question in his mind that mental and moral traits 
are inherited quite as well as the physical characters (pp. 336 ff.). He 
takes the work of Davenport, of Woods, and of the Pearsonian investiga- 
tors as methodologically sound and their conclusions as dependable. His 
conception of the psycho-social environment is as elementary and as 
inadequate as his appreciation of the physical and economic environ- 
ments is commendable. 

On the matter of his interpretation of heredity as a sociological cate- 
gory, there may be much difference of opinion. But his concept of the 
social forces is decidedly primitive. It is the psychology of Lester F. 
Ward and the intellectualistic psychologists and metaphysicians exhumed 
from the past. He has four fundamental desires—for self-preservation, 
for race continuance, for approbation, and for the consciousness of life— 
which are basic to all social adjustment and organization. He makes 
them central to the whole of his treatment of sociology. They are, of 
course, not desires at all, but classifications of activities from the stand- 
point of the onlooker. The actor does not conceive of his motives in any 
such ways. Whoever desires self-preservation or race continuance? 
What one wants is a steak or a ham sandwich, or to get across a crowded 
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street, or a better income. It is a particular woman or some child he is 
interested in that appeals. Only philosophers desire such general values, 
and not even they as a habit and when off duty. Imagine the conscious- 
ness of life as a unit object of value or desire! How much better it would 
have been if the author had dropped the outworn pseudo-psychologica] 
cant of desires and had simply said man is so organized by inheritance 
and by habit as to respond to certain types of stimuli which relate them- 
selves to such behavior processes as food, danger, sex, association with 
others, and the multitude of acquired adjustments and values which we 
call cultural. His psychology is not behavioristic. 

Under the test of practice our instructional staff in the introductory 
course at Minnesota has found the book in many ways a very usable text, 
but the independent criticisms from the instructors of the chapters on the 
social forces (desires) and heredity have been especially strong. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Control of Indusiry. By D. H. RoBertson. With an Intro- 
duction by J. M. Keynes. Volume IV of the Cambridge 
Economic Handbooks. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1923. Pp.ix+171. $1.25. 

The Worker in Modern Economic Society. By Paut H. Dovuctas, 
N. HircHcock, AND WILLARD E. ATKrns. With an 
Editor’s Preface by L. C. MArsHALt. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. xxxii+929. $4.50. 

Problems in Personnel Management. Compiled and edited by 
DANIEL BLOOMFIELD. With an Introduction by MEYER 
BLOOMFIELD. The Modern Executive’s Library. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1923. Pp. xvi+557. $3.50. 

Education and Indusiry. By Henry C. Linx. With a Foreword 
by GEorGE E. Rosperts. New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. 
Pp. xv+265. $2.00. 

Labor and Politics: The Attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward Legislation and Politics. By MOoLiIre Ray 
CARROLL. Hart Schaffner & Marx Prize Essay XXXIII. 
Boston, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. xix+ 
206. $2.00. 

Those interested in the sociology of industrial relations and industrial 
group control will probably find something of interest and value to them 
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in each of the above five volumes, although none of them is written from a 
point of view that might be characterized as sociological in the strictest 
sense. Mr. Robertson and Miss Carroll have primarily the point of view 
of the economist and teacher of economics; Mr. Bloomfield and Mr. 
Link are endeavoring primarily to serve the employer of labor; and the 
three writers who have collaborated to collect and edit the materials 
which constitute the bulk of The Worker in Modern Economic Society 
have in mind the needs of the student who aspires to become an employer 
of labor or to serve a large industrial concern as “labor manager.” All 
of these volumes, however, besides describing conditions of fact and 
current industrial practices which should be of interest to any student of 
industrial relations, throw into relief certain considerations which are 
important for the sociological approach to the subject. 

Mr. Keynes, in his editorial introduction to Mr. Robertson’s little 
book on The Control of Industry, says that “Generally speaking, the 
writers of these volumes believe themselves to be orthodox members of 
the Cambridge School of Economics. At any rate, most of their ideas 
about the subject, and even their prejudices, are traceable to the contact 
they have enjoyed with the writings and lectures of the two economists 
who have chiefly influenced Cambridge thought for the past fifty years, 
Dr. Marshall and Professor Pigou.” This remark seems to the reviewer 
to characterize very well the volume in question. It represents on the 
whole the so-called “orthodox”’ point of view in economic thought, and 
has all the charm of style and clearness of presentation which is typical 
of the younger British writers on economic and political subjects. The 
treatment is elementary, the book being intended as a textbook for under- 
graduates. The writer shows very clearly how control, as distinguished 
from technological organization, has come to be a problem in modern 
industry. The first statement of the subject and its problems is much 
better than the further analysis which forms the content of the latter 
two-thirds of the volume. 

The Worker in Modern Economic Society, compiled by three members 
of the faculty of the School of Commerce and Administration at the 
University of Chicago, consists of a large body of “materials” intended 
to serve as a textbook for the study of industrial relations and the labor 
factor in production from the point of view of management. These 
materials are modern and generally representative, although some 
critics will probably think that the editors have been too ready to take 
at face value the contemporary industrial manager’s disposition to pay 
as little attention as possible to trade unions. Several of the selections 
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afford basis for the study of the worker as a person, having his personality 
determined by his social relations. Very little attempt is made to 
interpret or correlate the materials of the volume, other than that 
embodied in the outline and the titles supplied. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s book, Problems in Personnel Management, is also a 
compilation of materials. The editor is himself a consulting expert in 
labor management of established reputation, and he has brought together 
here an excellent collection of the most recent materials on the subject, 
to supplement his earlier volume published in the same series under the 
title Employment Management. This later volume should afford to 
sociologists a convenient survey of current attitudes and practice in 
labor management, and it also, like the volume discussed above and like 
Mr. Link’s study, provides a basis for the distinction between industrial 
control and the worker as a person on the one hand, and the technological 
organization of industry and the worker as an individual on the other 
hand. In the last chapter, six especially valuable selections are brought 
together under the title, “Co-operation in Management.”’ 

Mr. Link, in Education and Industry, has set forth in a very clear and 
forcible manner a concise account of practice and problems of current 
importance in the field indicated by the title, in which he has an exten- 
sive personal experience. Besides technical and pedagogical matters of 
administration, the writer presents quite clearly the problem which 
exists of establishing control in industrial enterprises to replace the dis- 
organization and friction which arise out of the failure of the employer’s 
and employee’s fields of vision to coincide. This problem he deals with 
is one of education in the broader sense, and it is of interest that he 
discusses in this connection “The Educational Significance of Works 
Councils.” For the purposes of the scientific sociologist the value of the 
book is impaired by its dogmatic, ex cathedra style, and by the almost 
complete absence of any documentation or reference to sources. 

Miss Carroll’s Labor and Politics will be valuable to the sociological 
student mainly as a well-stated and reasonably concise presentation of 
a body of facts in which he may be interested. For the sociologist this 
may be useful and stimulating raw material; the sociological explanation 
remains largely to be made, although several pertinent suggestions have 
been made by the author. The author apparently does not see clearly 
that the measure of so-called “economic” control which the American 
Federation of Labor and its constituent unions have established in 
American industry may itself be regarded as a “political” development— 
a control organization which has a réle more or less co-ordinate with 
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and supplementary to that of governmental legislation affecting industrial 
relations. So far as the reviewer is in a position to judge, the scholarship 
of this study is excellent. There is a well selected bibliography, and the 
text is developed with the aid of apt selections from official and quasi- 


official original documents. 
FLoyp N. House 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


The Land Systems of Mexico. By GEORGE McCutcHEN 
New York: American Geographical Society Research Series 
No. 12, 1923. Pp. 204. $3.50. 

This book is the first complete and unprejudiced account of the 
systems of land-holding which have been so important in shaping the 
social and political as well as the economic history of Mexico. In it the 
reader will find a discussion of the formation of Mexican agrarian insti- 
tutions out of feudal Spanish conceptions of land tenure and the corre- 
spending traits in the aboriginal cultures. 

After a consideration of the geographic background, the author takes 
up in turn the three typical land-holdings. These are the hacienda, a 
great estate supporting a community under the paternalistic control of the 
hacendado; the rancho, a small farm cultivated by the owner to secure 
support for himself and his family; and the collective holdings which 
have their origin in the town commons of feudal Castile and in the 
communal tenure of the agricultural Indians. Each of these is described 
and its history traced, and consideration is given to the part each plays 
in the life of the nation. There follow chapters on the distribution of 
rural holdings and the agrarian revolution. The author shows how 
throughout the country there are great accumulations of a few extensive 
holdings, few small farms, and a great landless class, and how the state 
and federal governments are seeking to break apart the haciendas, 
increase the number of ranchos, and restore the communal lands to the 
Indian pueblos. 

With these general aims Dr. McBride is in sympathy. He believes 
that geographic and ethnic conditions call for the abolition of the exten- 
sive holdings which have dominated Mexican life. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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RECENT LITERATURE 
NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of M. H. Neumeyer, by B. W. Doyle, J. L. Duflot, Emma P. Goldsmith, 
W. M. Gray, F. H. Swanson, T. C. Wang, and Louis Wirth, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification in the January 
issue. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Problem of Instincts and Their Relation to Social Psychology.—Social psychology 
is essentially a science of post-infantile human activities, and since instincts clearly 
have no manner of connection with such behavior, there is no place for them in social 
psychology. By instincts is meant a vitalistic as opposed to a mechanistic concep- 
tion of some independent springs of action as is stated by McDougall.—J. R. Kantor, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVIII (April-June, 1923), 50-77. (I, 2, 4.) 

W. M. G. 


Instinct in Social Philosophy.—Josey’s criticism of instinct might be stated as 
the futility of the concept of force in psychology, the futility of explaining the present 
by the past, and the futility of explaining the variable by the constant. He insists on 
the contemporaneity of the motive for action, and the permanent possibility of generat- 
ing new motives. Not only has the primitive no claim to be considered more natural 
than the civilized, but the civilized is more natural than the primitive —W. E. Hocking, 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVIII (July-September, 1923), 15 “ee 
(I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Changing Conceptions of the Maternal Instinct.—Variations in the emotional 
attitudes of mothers toward their children have varied according to the mores of their 
culture and the circumstances in which they and the children find themselves. Sixty- 
five per cent of the patients in a maternity hospital were not glad they were to have a 
child because, in the majority of cases, of economic inability to provide for it. Social 
disapproval greatly influences the attitude of unmarried mothers. Mother’s love 
seemed to be definitely observable when the mammary gland function is begun.— 
Ruth Reed, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVIII (April-June, 1923), 
78-87. (I, 2.) W. M. G. 


Die anthropometrischen Verinderungen russischer Vilker unter dem Einfluss 
der Hungersnot.— Anthropometric changes produced by the Russian famine: As soon as 
the Russian famine became imminent and its long duration became clear, periodical 
anthropological examinations of several racial groups were undertaken to ascertain 
its effect upon the physical characteristics of the adult and youthful population. 
The present study is concerned only with the results obtained among adults. 
Altogether 2,114 people were examined at intervals of six months during the three years 
of the famine. Of these, 1,284 men, between the ages of 25 and 55, and 830 women, 
between the ages of 20 and 55, came under observation. They were taken almost 
equally from sixteen racial groups. Bodily length was generally found to have suffered 
a decrease. The difference between the sexes in bodily length was found to be dimin- 
ished. Corresponding changes were noted in head and facial indices, in length of 
torso and breast measurements, in arm and leg length, in bodily weight and in Pignet’s 
index (bodily length —breast circumference + bodily weight), which was employed 
to determine constitutional changes. One of the important problems which anthrop- 
ology is now called upon to solve is the determination of the rdle played by environ- 
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mental factors in the variation of anthropological types. The present experiment 
and especially the statistics cited, should furnish interesting data toward the solution. — 
Al. Iwanowsky, Archiv fiir Anthropologie, Neue Folge XX (Heft 1, 1923), 1-12. 
(I, 2; V, 4; VIII, 2.) — LW. 


The Nervous Child.—Often symptoms of maladjustment are continued as indica- 
tive of nervous disorder. Many children are nervous because of a want of due propor- 
tion between their innate tendencies. The emergent quality of a combination of simpler 
factors is of greater importance than the analysis of more complex emotions. Slight 
physical defects are often overlooked in interpreting abnormal behavior as nervous.— 
R. G. Gordon, Journal of Neurology and Psychopathology, IV (August, 1923), 125-32. 
(I, 3:) ut wis W. M. G. 

: Use if Adebajtis Writing in Determining Conflicts and Early Childhood Impres- 
siors.—«;utorrattc yriting, Wnconscious use of pen or pencil on paper, may be developed 
in any had'any serious set of conflicts with distinct repression. Earliest 
childhotye imprésSigns may be determined easily with a resolution of the conflict.— 
Anita Mé Mt hé Sonenal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVIII (April-June, 
1923),@732- (4,392 W. M. G. 

Probiémes de ysychlogie sociale.—A critique of McDougall’s Introduction to 
Social Psychology, «ud Growp Mind; and of J. G. Frazer’s Les origines magiques de 
la royarté. Tle chief criticism of McDougall’s work is that he does not adequately 
present ‘he social aspects of psychology in spite of his claim to do so. He says one 
cannot dctack the mind from its social surroundings without producing an artificial 
Ermey ye. the very eclecticism of McDougall is contrary to what he states to be 

is object. The main contribution of Frazer’s book is his development of the theory 
that every belief in magic must be explained according to psychological laws, especially 
the laws governing association of ideas.—G. Davy, Journal de psychologie, XX (October, 
1923), 734-55- (I, 4.) E. P. G. 
II. THE FAMILY 


Die Bedeutung des Duftes fiir das Geschlechts- und Liebesleben des Menschen 
und der Tiere.—The psychology of sex: Odoriferous secretions of the body play an 
important part in the sexual life of man and animals. The sexual odoriferous stimuli 
proceed from the central nervous system, the sense organs serving merely as receptors. 
The brain, however, is influenced by the sex organs in two ways: (1) externally by 
way of the nerves, (2) internally through glandular secretion. Types of attraction: 
A distinction must be made between sexual attraction and individual or personal 
attraction. The former are those stimuli which directly incite sexual activity; the 
latter or those which arovise the attraction of person to person and tend to produce 
what is known as love. Bodily or physical beauty has no connection with the sex 
stimulus and must be regarded as an individual or personal stimulus. As man advances 
in the scale of evolution the individual or personal stimulus is gradually overshadowing 
the sexual stimulus in effectiveness.—P. Schiefferdecker, Zeitschrift fiir Sexualwissen- 
schaft, X (Heft 8, 1923), 190-99. (II, 1; I, 2.) L. W. 


Modern Marriage.—The Christian institution of marriage may be traced back 
to the Council of Trent, not to any scriptural record in the Old or New Testament. 
Until the seventeenth century the wedding ceremony was a ritual of society requiring 
the sanction of a priest. Sacramental monogamy or pair-marriage arose out of the 
mores of the low free class of Christ’s time. Virginity and celibacy were the virtues 
extolled by the Christian church, but sex relations existed in various forms of marriage 
as well as illicitly during the Middle Ages. The definition of the marriage institution 
consists in specifying who may not marry. The origin of the notion of incest is 
unknown. As the purpose of the institution is procreation, free love will be detri- 
mental. Romantic ideals cause unhappiness with disillusionment.--W. G. Sumner, 


Yale Review, XIII (January, 1924), 249-75. (II, 2.) W. M. G. 
Natalité et code civil.—The law assigning the patrimony to the eldest son has 


its shortcomings. The exclusion of daughters from the inheritance especially has 
affected marriage and thence birth-rate. Laws for division of property in other 
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countries are briefly set forth. The division of property may result in abandonment 

of farms, emigration to factory districts, and consequent deterioration or diminution 

of the family. The vote familial has just been adopted. If the vote was cast in 

sincerity, France may hope for improved family conditions—F. Auburtin, Revue 

politique et parlementaire, CX VII (December, 1923), 341-53; CXVIII (January, 1924), 
G 


79-93- (II, 3.) E. 


Changes in Social Order Affecting the Life of the Home and Its Task of Religious 
Education.—Human behavior is predominantly a matter of habit, and now that habits 
are uncertain only ideals can come from disorganization. In this field we have the 
place for religious education. Religion interpreted in its broadest way, but intense 
and vital, can divert attitudes from the materialistic and sensual to the ideal and social; 
but it must conform to the psychological and actual rather than find its expression in 
invalid doctrines and forms.—Herbert A. Miller, Religious Education, XVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1923), 346-so. (II, 3; 2.) J. L. D. 


The Trend in American Family Life: A Survey of the Past Decade.—This survey 
concerns itself with those trends in American life during the last ten years which have 
made for the welfare and happiness of the family. The major tendencies which seem 
specially worthy of attention are: the awakening of the family to its réle in con- 
temporary life; the more scientific study of child life; the extension of justice to the 
family by public and social agencies; the war and its influence; and the awakening 
of the churches.—R. W. Frank, Religious Education, XVII (December, 1924), 

330-46. (II, 3.) J. L. D. 


III, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Tibetan Nomads and Valley-People.—The Tibetan nomads spend their lives in 
migrations between grazing grounds known to them since childhood and to their 
ancestors for generations. The hunt and the weather are the chief elements of change. 
Religion, also, is a source of excitement, and dreams of pilgrimage to Lhasa, Tashi- 
lunpo, or some other sacred place haunt the wanderers on desolate mountainsides.— 


Sven Hedin, Asia, XXIV (January, 1924), 37-42. (III, 1.) J. L. D. 


Zur Theorie des Mythos.—German science uses the word “mythologie” in two 
senses; the body of myths of a people or literature, and the study of these myths. 
We need another term for this latter. There is no error more widespread or dangerous 
than that of making mythology a thing of faith. It is not dogma but poetry and stands 
sharply over against the cult poetry, the didactic of the priest, and the vision of the 
prophet.—Friedrich Kauffmann, Archiv fiir die gesamte Psychologie, XLVI a I-2, 
1923), 61-69. (III, 2, VII, 2.) F. H. S. 


La Bohéme nouvelle.—The vitality of the new Bohemia consists in the value of 
the Czechs as a race, the national spirit of Bohemian socialists, its location (a European 
“central block”), and its economic wealth. Its difficulties lie in the Germans in 
Bohemia, religious differences, finances, foreign markets. The central position occupied 
by Czecho-Slovakia in Europe and its importance in European life require our collabora~ 
tion toward assuring the economic independence of the nation. Extension of French 
culture and influence, replacing that of Germany, is possible if the opportunity is 
seized. Having similar problems and interests, France and Bohemia should realize 
benefits from each other in national defense, political progress, and social advancement. 
-Jaray, Revue économique internationale, IV (December, 1923), 405% si. 

3 E. P. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Group Organization: Trade Unionism. —Trade unionism, being composed of 
humans, is an intensively human movement. It has all the problems. of any group 
organization and its survival is dependent upon its giving, or appearing to give, a 
range of values as extensive as its membership is inclusive-—Willard E. Atkins, The 
Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 1924), 193-09. (IV, 1; V, 3.) J. L. D. 
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The Race Problem in Cross Section.—Some of the important facts about the 
negroes of the nation in 1923 are: they are increasing numerically, they are a forward- 
looking group and are making rapid progress. But there is still a great deal of ignor- 
ance, inefficiency, poverty, and general backwardness to be found among them. As a 
group the negroes are optimistic, their confidence in themselves is increasing, and they 
are trying to do the same things and make the same achievements which the white 
people have made.—Monroe N. Work, The Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 1924), 
245-52. (IV, 2.) J. L. D. 


How the Professional Politician Works the Political Machine.—The precinct 
executive is the unit of the machine. By controlling the primaries with the votes 
of his family, those of election officials, and his friends, he satisfies his boss. Reward 
comes as a job, graft, and the joy of the game.—F. R. Kent, World’s Work, XLVII 
(November, 1923), 66-72. (IV, 3.) W. M. G. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Untamed America: A Comment on a Sojourn in the Kentucky Mountains.—Does 
civilization consist in being tamed? We who live in cages of steel, marble, and cement 
think of ourselves as ipso facto civilized. This may be questioned when once we see 
the old-fashioned “Independence” folk, who take “liberty and the pursuit of happiness” 
for granted; untamed Americans, who do not ask for “licenses” to live.—Percy 
Mackaye, Survey, LI (January, 1924), 327-31. (V, 1.) J. L. D. 


Demokrati ock Effektiv Foretagsledning (Democracy and the effective guidance of 
enter prise).—The consumer’s co-operative societies and their democratic form of govern- 
ment stand or fall with democracy, build up a free and willing neighborhood culture, 
and are in experiment in democratic control of economic activities. Their success 
in eighty years disproves the claim that economic activities cannot be guided by demo- 
cratic principles—Anders Orne, Nordisk Tidskrift (Haft 5, 1923), 350-61. '3?2 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Rehousing of Slum Dwellers.—Slums reproduce all the defects with which a 
Public Health Department has to deal, and from the point of view of health and morals, 
housing reforms are needed most. If an equitable wage is not forthcoming, government 
housing seems inevitable—John J. Clark, The British Medical Journal, No. 3285 
(December, 1924), 1176-78. (VI, 1; VIII, 3.) J. L. D. 


Death-rates, Density, Population, and Housing.—This is purely a statistical 
study of the relative closeness of relationship between death-rates and various measure- 
ments of crowding, and the resulting lessons are left for the student of these subjects to 
deduce. Housing conditions seem to be more closely related to death-rates than is 
density by its ordinary measurement. A further analysis based on the prevalence of 
poverty would be necessary to carry the investigation more deeply into ultimate 
causes.—A. L. Bowley, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVI (July, 1923), 
516-47. (VI, 1; IX, 1.) J. L.D 


The Curriculum of a Labor College.—The Brookwood Labor College, located at 
Katona, New York, regards the economic order and its institutions as mere instruments 
which very imperfectly serve their purpose, and believes that through the intelligent 
efforts of the laborers of the country a new social and economic order can be built up 
responsive to human ends. The college is founded to keep these ends alive and reduce 
them to specific terms.— Walter H. Hamilton, The Journal of Social Forces, U1 ay 


1924), 204-8. (VI, 3.) J. 


The Daily Log.—The “daily log” as a method of studying ways of doing things has 
become a tradition in the Minneapolis Family Welfare Association. It consists of 4 
detailed chronological list of the worker’s activities each day for a month, recording 
in each instance the exact time of beginning the task. This makes it possible for a 
statistician to compute the time of each task without troubling the worker with it 
herself.—Caroline Bedford, Survey, LI (February, 1924), 239-44. (VI, 6; Tt 3 +) 
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Principles of Personnel Work in Social Service Agencies.—In any event certain 
elementary on should guide the social agency or the mediator. Every social 
agency should have an effective hiring system to prevent labor turnover and separations 
from the pay roll; at the beginning there should be a clear understanding as to the 
respective rights and duties of the social agency, executives, board of directors, pro- 


fessional and clerical staff.—The Family, IV (January, 1924), 221-23. (VI, 6.) 
J. L. D. 


The City Department of Public Welfare.—The advantages and economies growing 
out of the organization of a modern Department of Public Welfare result from building 
up and offering a constructive and co-ordinated service of rehabilitation, conservation, 
and community well-being without overlapping and duplicating useless expenditure 
for material relief which renders no constructive assistance.—Joseph Mayer, The 
Journal of Social Forces, II (January, 1924), 213-20. (VI, 6; VIII, 3.) J. L. D. 


La profession d’infirmiére.—The Nursing profession: At first primarily religious, 
a heroic facing of the dangers of infections—principles of hygiene being little understood 
—nursing has developed steadily until now the demand is chiefly for technical training 
and personality values.—L. Chaptal, Reowe des deux mondes, XCIV (January 1s, 
1924), 381-400. (VI, 7.) E. P. G. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Church and Education.—The church cannot do its work unless there is close 
co-operation between scholar and ecclesiastic. The church must give religious meaning 
to the facts of the universe. It cannot ignore these facts and live. The leaders of the 
church, therefore, must be thoroughly trained and keenly sensitive to the value of 
scholarship.—J. M. Powis Smith, The Journal of Religion, TV (January, 1924), 47-59. 
(VII, 2; VI, 2.) J. L. D. 


Herbert George Wells: False Prophets.—It is a curiously invariable fact that 
those who treat Christianity and Catholicity with “vituperative contempt,” have also 
indifference or disdain for the virtue of purity, and “advanced”’ ideas about sex morality. 
Not that Mr. Wells practices immorality but that he condones a vice while living a 
model of bourgeois respectability—James M. Gillis, The Catholic World, CXVIII 
(February, 1924), 645-57. (VII, 2, 4; I, 1.) J. L. D. 


Community Forces: A Study of Non-Partisan Elections.—In a study of non- 
partisan elections in Seattle it appears that the success or failure of a candidate to 
obtain office will depend much more upon the relative effectiveness of his particular 
agencies of publicity than upon his comparative fitness for office. Publicity, however, 
includes much more than political propaganda during election compaigns. it depends 
also upon the amount of local prominence that the individual has attained in the past. 
Therefore, other things being equal, age, length of residence in the city, previous official 
experience, extent of membership in organizations and clubs, all function as elements 
in political success.—R. D. McKenzie, The Journal of Social Forces, If (January, 
1924), 266-73. (VII, 3; IV, 3.) J. L. D. 


La liberté et le progrés dans leurs relations avec le régime démocratique et la 
vie internationale.—Progress was not the ideal of the ancients, nor is it now of the 
orient. And the events of the past ten years in Europe seem contrary to the principle 
of progress. If the white race permits itself to be overwhelmed by the march of events 
—by slaughter and by race suicide—“ progress’ ’ becomes a dream. But if new values 
are recognized, new forms of liberty conceived and sought after, progress is perhaps the 
struggle to attain these values.—E. Escartin, Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXI 
(November—December, 1923), 561-76. (V Il, 4.) E. P. G. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL 
* DISORGANIZATION 
Picking Parole Successes.—Conduct as prisoner, nature of crime, previous 


criminal record, and possibility of employment form criteria for parole. None of the 
first three were found to have any bearing on the result in a study of 600 men paroled, 
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half of whom were successes and the rest violators. Psychiatrists have been successful 
in only about 60 per cent to 70 per cent of their choices.—Sam Bass Warner, American 
Journal of Psychiatry, III (October, 1923), 273-83. (VIII, 1.) W. M. G. 


Social Work and Social Hygiene.—A large proportion of the family-welfare cases 
needing intensive and persistent treatment are cases so shot through with social- 
hygiene problems that the case-worker must, in order to deal adequately with such a 
family, have an extended knowledge of the meaning of the factors involved and of the 
methods available in the community for assistance in improving the situation. — 
George B. Mangold, Journal of Social Hygiene, X (January, 1924), 12-20. “a 

J. L. D. 


3; II, 3.) 


Future of Mental Disease from a Statistical Standpoint.— Mental diseases increase 
as physical diseases decrease, the former being more frequent in later life as the latter 
is in early years. The rate ‘of mental disease is higher in the city than in the rural 
districts. It is higher in times of economic adversity than in times of prosperity. 
Prohibition and the movement against the spread of syphilis tend toward its decrease. — 
Horatio M. Pollock, M.D., American Journal of Psychiatry, T11 (January, 1924), 
515-26. (VIII, 4.) W. M. G. 


The Concept “‘Nervous Child.”—Extreme sensitiveness to sensory stimuli in all 
habits from birth indicate the nervous child. Pampering results in irritability and 
rebellion. Lacking the capacity for adaptation, the nervous child has a feeling of 
inadequacy, which in conflict with pride prevents participation in normal activities. 
Beginning with the most readily accessible etiologic factors, intense nervous reactions 
may develop in a normally constituted child in connection with a troublesome mental 
content.—Bernard Glueck, American Journal of Psychiatry, IIl (January, 1924), 

W. M. G. 


423-34. (VIII, 4; I, 3.) 


Obsessive Symptoms and Their Treatment.—Psychology of the conscious may 
be based on the fundamental qualities of feeling, will, reason, and compulsion. The 
last corresponds to the phlegmatic among types of temperament. Some neuroses 
may be analyzed on this basis and treatment which releases the impulse is called 
psychosynthesis.—Poul Bjerre, Psychoanalytic Review, XI (January, 904), I-27. 
(VIII, 4, 5.) W. M. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A New Zealand Study in Seasonal Fluctuation of External Migration, with Special 
Reference to the Computation of Mean Annual Population.—In computing mean 
populations, consider the populations at the end of each of the four quarters of the 
year and also the population at the end of the preceding year. In computing averages, 
weigh the three populations occupying the central position in point of time, double 
the other populations considered.—E. P. Neale, Journal of the Royal Statistical "Society, 
LXXXVI (March, 1923), 226-42. (IX, 1; II, 4.) J.L.D 


On Some Recent Contributions to the Study of Industrial Fatigue.—One phase 
of the study of industrial fatigue is that related to the effect of temperature and 
humidity upon the worker. Physically a high temperature and humidity have a 
beneficial effect on output by diminishing the number of breakages; physiologically, 
they have a detrimental effect by reducing the working capacity of the operative.— 
D. R. Wilson, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, LXXXVI (July, 1923), 483-516. 
(IX, 1; VIII, 3.) J. L. D. 


On the Mathematical Theory of Population Growth.—The mathematical theory 
of population growth may be stated in brief as follows: the finite limit of area; the 
upper limiting asymptote of population; the lower limiting asymptote of ——.. 0; 
the epochal (cultural) or cyclical character of growth, successive cycles being additive; 
and finally the general shape of curve of growth.—Raymond Pearl, Metron, III (No. 1, 

1923), 6-19. (IX, 1; III, 4.) J. L. D. 
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The Interrelations of the Biometric and Experimental Methods of Acquiring 
Knowledge (with special reference to the problem of the duration of life).—Because of the 
very nature of things, the descriptive and experimental methods have proved in the 
course of the scientific experience of mankind to be of quite different value in respect 
of usefulness. Neither can be dispensed with, but the experimental method furnishes 
a far deeper and more certain knowledge of the true causal relationships of phenomena 
than does the descriptive method. The statistical method is regarded as being a 
phase of the descriptive method. In the application of both statistical and experi- 
mental methods to the question of the duration of life the answer is ee 
that it is inherited—Raymond Pearl, Metron II (No. 4, 1923), 697-721. (IX, 

X, 2.) J. L. 


The Classification of Societal Facts.—There is a way of sorting facts to suit 
ourselves which is sometimes, but not always, legitimate. We call it “classification,” 
but it has little resemblance to classification in the scientific meaning of the word. 
Intent upon interest, it picks facts and pigeonholes them regardless of any quality 
or behavior which they have or exhibit as a trait in common and solely, with reference 
to the way, often adventitious, in which they affect somebody or something not one 
of themselves, something or somebody extrinsic to themselves. This kind of classifica- 
tion may be called pragmatic. Franklin H. Giddings, The Journal of Social Forces, 
II (January, 1924), 145-51. (IX, 2.) J. L. D. 


The Intelligence of Mexican Children.—Selecting too white and 100 Mexican 
children in the first grades of the public schools of Roswell, New Mexico, and applying 
the Cole-Vincent and Binet mental tests, it was discovered that the average Mexican 
was fourteen months below the normal mental development for white children of the 
same school age.—William H. Sheldon, School and Society, XIX (February, 1924), 
139-42. (IX, 2.) J. L. D. 


Measurement in Vocational Selection.—This method of developing a system for 
determining vocational fitness describes the factors in terms of accomplishments by 
records and elements affecting accurate results. Methods of personnel administration, 
psychology, mental test technique, and statistics are included.—Max Freyd, Journal 
of Personnel Research, I1 (October, November, December, 1923; January, 1924), 
215-49, 268-84, 377-85. (TX, 2, 4.) W. M. G. 


Intelligence of the First Generation of Immigrant Groups.—The mental differences 
among the American-reared descendants of foreign races, viewed among themselves, 
are so small as to be practically insignificant. Again, the mental differences between 
the American-reared children of foreign races and children of Anglo-Saxons, whether 
judged by the freshman or junior scores, is equally too small to be significant.—Gustave 
A. —- The Journal of Educational Psychology, XV (February, 1924), — 
(IX, 2; I, 3; I, 4.) J. L. D. 


The Mental Hygiene Element in Social Case Work.—Psychiatric social work is 
one of the most recent developments in the specialized fields of social case work. 
Individuals are dealt with in this field who, because of inability of to make adequate 
mental or emotional adjustment, are in need of medical study and treatment by a 
psychiatrist.— The Family, IV (February, 1924), 244-48. (IX, 4.) J. L. D. 


Zu Freuds Theorien von der Psychoanalyse.—Sociology in its relation to psycho- 
analysis: In reducing all phases of human conduct to one principle—that of the libido— 
the value of Freud’s theory to sociology is considerably diminished. In order to be- 
come of use to the sociologist as a technique, psychoanalysis must discontinue its futile 
attempts to force all of the observed phenomena into a single category. In explaining 
the whole of social behavior on a monistic basis, psychoanalysis really —_— nothing, 
for it necessarily overlooks the unique and empirical character of the data to be 
described and interpreted. What the sociologist demands from the psychoanalyst 
is not an all-inclusive explanation into which a selected body of material fits, but a 
sober and strictly logical method of i interpreting a diverse body of scientifically observed 
data. Psychoanalysis in its present state is able to furnish the sociologist only with 
occasional hints, insight and explanations, which are acceptable only after careful 
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scrutiny and with many reservations.—Wilhelm Vleugels, Kélner Vierteljahrshefte 
fiir Soztologie, III (Heft 1, 1923), 42-59 and (Heft 2-3, 1923), 170-75. (IX, 5; X, 5.) 
L. W. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Pontus Fahlbeck, 1850-1923. A Memorial.—Pontus Fahlbeck was one of the 
founders of the Fahlbeck Foundation for the study of social sciences, a professor in 
the University at Lund, and an author of many works on social and political science, 
among which may be mentioned Occupations and Classes (1892), Sweden’s Nobility 
(1898), and Classes and the Community (1920).—Sigfrid Wallengren, Statsectenshaplig 
Tidskrift, XXVI (August, 1923), 3, 211-28. (X, 1.) F.H.S 


Appunti sul metodo logico-sperimentale nelle scienze sociale.—A critical apprecia- 
tion of the work of Vilfredo Pareto. While he demonstrated that the deductions of 
economic equilibrium need not be founded on the metaphysical hypothesis of the 
measurability of utility, he also made a specific contribution to the study of economic 
phenomena by his application of mathematics to it. He applied these methods also 
to sociology and to the science of finance with some worthy results.—F. Di Speni, 
Rivista internazional di scienze sociale, XCVII (November, 1923), 205-14. (x, 2 


Les principes de !’évolution sociale (III. L’éthique).—Ethics is a conciliation of 
liberty and necessity, of idea and matter, in view of gradual perfection. Egoism 
diminishes as evolution progresses, and social institutions are established only in this 
way. In the light of these propositions six institutions are considered: the family, 
labor, property, education, associations, and organized assistance.—D. Aslanian, Revue 
internationale de sociologie, XXXI (November—December, 1923), 593-633. (X, 3.) 

E. P. G. 


Truthfulness, A Chapter in Hindu Ethics.—Truth is conformity to law, and 
falsehood is breach of law. The Rigveda, Ramayana, and Mahabharata extol the 
supremacy of truth as a virtue and promise severe punishment for falsehood. Gambling 
and dishonesty are phases of falsehood.—M. A. Buch, Indian Journal ve Sociology, 
II (January, 1921), 48-71. (X, 4.) W. M. G. 


Le probléme de l’entendement collectif il y a un siécle: Bonald et Biran.—The 
controversy regarding the limits of psychology and sociology is of long standing. 
This article is a critical study of the contrasting arguments presented by Maine de 
Biran and Vicomte de Bonald as representatives of the two schools.—G. Richard, 
Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXi (November—December, 1923), 


(X, 5.) 


Relation of Psychology to Social Service.—A knowledge of why people behave as 
they do, dependent upon inherited instincts, acquired habits, and environment, is of 
great importance to one whose aim is to change the trend of that behavior in dealing 
either with pre-adolescent or adolescent children.—Marie L. Hubbard, ge 


Clinic, XV (May-June, 1923), 109-15. (X, 5.) 

Sociology in the School of Commerce.—Business is dreaming of becoming a real 
profession. The marks of a profession includes the basing of practice upon scientific 
principles rather than rule of thumb, and understanding the re between its 
own and other fields. Sociology is fundamentally a study of social relationships.— 
Arthur J. Tod, The Journal of Social Forces, (January, 1924), 202-3. (X, 


Norte: On account of lack of space in this number, other Notes and 
Abstracts and the Bibliography will be printed in the July Journal.—En1tor. 
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